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Playground Apparatus 








The Merry Whirl 
Accommodates 1 to 50 children 
at the same time. Children can 
board or leave it at will while 
in motion. Easily operated by a 
single child. Requires no super- 
vision. Gives many years of 
service with minimum upkeep. 





Joy Gym 
A popular device, uniting the 
functions of Giant Stride and 


1 


circular traveling ring. Built 
with standard of O.D. steel 
pipe. Patented top bearing and 
cast aluminum rings. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


City Playground, West Allis, Wis. 


Keep The 
Children Off 
the Streets 





Write for this Book 


It illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete 
Mitchell line of Better- 
bilt Playground Appa- 
ratus, showing many of 
the items in_ actual 
colors. Explains just 
how Mitchell Equipment 
is built and why it is so 
admirably suited to 
school, park, resort and 
recreational center 
needs. Sent, with com- 
plete price list, on re- 
quest. 








The Swing Bob 


Ideal equipment for the younger 
children—furnishing healthful 
exercise and amusement to 
from one to twenty children at a 
time. Reinforced platform and 
continuous guard rails insure 
safety. Attractively painted. 
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Tree Climb 


A novel item which gives the 
children all the delights of 
climbing trees, with unusual 
safety. Center post and cross 
arms of galvanized pipe. Easily 
installed in small space. 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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At the 
Sixteenth Recreation Congress 











What Are the Differences in the Nature of 
Leadership for Different Age Groups 
for Different Activities ?* 


FRANCES INGRAM 


Head Resident, Neighborhood House, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Each speaker confined his discussion to a cer- 
tain phase of this topic which deals with the length 
and breadth and depth of life. Mr. Ernst Her- 
mann treated the subject from a_ psychological 
standpoint. He discussed the kind of leadership 
needed to train children under nine years of age 
in fundamental skills and pointed out that a child’s 
biological background, inherited tendencies and 
natural interests are the prime considerations. A 
child’s growth should be that of a healthy animal ; 
spirituality comes later with a sound physical 
nature for its basis. Play should be carried on 
only in the best outdoor environment as close to 
nature as possible. Children should love their 
play. 

Imitation is a fundamental law of psychophysi- 
cal action. A child’s ability to imitate is a de- 
terminer of how educable he is. It was pointed 
out that since long continued motor activity 
among people promotes intellectual development, 
there should be persistent effort and continuity in 
the daily program, a few interests and tools and 
not too great variety until outstanding skill is ac- 
quired, or the proper coordination of the senses, 
The fundamental skills un- 
derlying all special skills and underlying and in- 
volving the harmonious coordinations of every 


muscles and brain. 


faculty of body, mind and character should be 
developed before the child enters pre-adolescence. 
If they are not acquired in childhood when the 
child is predisposed to a great number of simple 
tasks, they can later on be acquired only to a 
limited degree and only through the expenditures 
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of enormous effort and exhausting drill. By in- 
heritance the child is pre-disposed to simple physi- 
cal tasks. His biological fitness, his interests, his 
imitative and creative faculties make him a splen- 
did learner. With his natural interest and spon- 
taneous attention the child fixes images more 
permanently. On account of this simple minded- 
ness the child repats these tasks in innumerable 
ways. These repeated simple reflexes then easily 
become automatic. The educational value of imi- 
tation in early years is great:—it makes good 
habits possible, it relieves our higher faculties by 
relegating the non-essentials to lower reflexes. 
Youth has pets, tills the soil, builds, uses tools and 
masters elementary processes; the skills are truly 
repeating the history of the race, and are the best 
foundation for intellectual careers. 

grounds should and must furnish it. 


The play- 
The kind 
of leader who is needed to train children under 
nine years of age in fundamental skills is the kind 
who is worthy of imitation. He must be able to 
build, manipulate, use tools and be a master of 
the elementary skills. 

Dr. L. R. Burnett in his discussion of the re- 
sponsibility of the recreation executive for the 
teaching of the technique of activities, of rules, 
regulations and good sportsmanship, developed 
the value of a further training in the skills 
through the playing of such simple games as 
marbles, jackstones and horseshoes and urged that 
the executive should know the technique of all 
games from baseball to jackstones. 

Charles H. English urged that the executive 
employ trained leadership. If, however, trained 
leaders are not to be obtained, then the executive 
himself must, through conferences and institutes, 
teach them the fundamentals of activities. He 
must take his staff into a partnership on every 
project undertaken. He must be careful not to 
smother that enthusiasm that results in the joy of 
creation and a sense of achievement. This same 
rule should be applied by the leader to participants 
in his recreation leadership. 

The worker’s knowledge must be so complete 
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ially those of contest, that there is 
his mastership. A note of warn- 
ing was sounded to the executive in the new com- 


in games, esp 
no doubt as to 


munity. Customs vary with localities, and as 
they are generally deep rooted a wise executive 
familiarizes himself with the customs of the com- 
munity in which he finds himself before making 
his approach to program building. 

Ella Gardner 


leadership for 


in discussing ways in which 
recreation in rural communities 
differs from that in cities stated that there is 
not much difference, and that the leader should 


stress those activities which could be carried over 


into the rural homes. 

Mrs. Chester G. Marsh discussed the question, 
“How does the function of leadership vary with 
different ages and activities?” She stated that the 


fundamentals are the same for all ages and activi- 
ties; that standards should be kept high and the 
vision broad ; that there must not be organization 
for exploitation. The leader must be flexible, 
malleable and adjustable. He must have enthusi- 
asm, personality and human understanding. 


What Are the Special Problems of Recre- 
ation Leadership in Rural Districts?* 


R. Bruce Tom 


Rural I ation Specialist, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 
The problem of rural recreation leadership was 
attacked from three angles—(1) “What is the 
problem?” (2) “What are some possible solu- 
tions?” (3) “What is being done?” 
If any one word could be used to describe the 


problem, that world could well be “attitude”—the 
attitude of those leading as well as of those being 


led. The old idea that all activity should bring 
some direct financial return is still present. “My 
boy can get all the exercise he needs chopping 


wood and hoeing corn” as one man remarked 
ed to allow his boy to become a 
This idea, 


when he was as! 
member of a 4-H Club ball team. 
along with certain religious and moral beliefs that 
all play is sinful, is rapidly disappearing. 

The attitude of the leader in contemplating 
rural recreation must be that of willingness to 
study rural conditions, to study “how folks got 
that way” and to see in the rural program oppor- 
tunities to challenge the very best efforts he can 
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put forth. Incidentally, for these efforts he wil] 
receive the unstinted and unsophisticated praise 
and gratitude of those with whom he is working, 
Another difficulty is the narrow conception of 
what recreation really is. To some it is nothing 
but basketball, to others it is an automobile ride 
on Sunday and to still others it is just “‘sittin’.” 
In solving these problems the following solu- 
tions were offered, First—find out the needs of 
the community through studies, community score 
cards and other devices. 
communities themselves with the assistance of 


This can be done by 


outside agencies such as the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, the P.R.A.A. and other public sery- 
ice agencies. 

Second—Locate and train volunteer leaders 
through training institutes, camps, short courses, 
etc. 

Third—Use available local resources in the 
form of waterways, local folk lore, community 
history and local people with special talents. Dis- 
cover or rediscover what we have at first hand. 


Every rural community has one or many re- 


sources or people available for building a real 
leisure-time program, community-centered. 

Fourth—Use available helps from public serv- 
ice agencies such as the P.R.A.A., the American 
Red Cross, Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, the Educational Department 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company and the 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Last, but not least, use the home as the unit 
for creating proper attitudes in the use of leisure 
time. It was pointed out that while the home has 
been the most neglected spot during the past few 
years, it is still one of the most fruitful places for 
developing proper life attitudes. 

Much is being done in rural communities 
through the cooperation of the public service 
agencies mentioned above together with some 
Camps and training schools are being 
held for rural leaders. Prominent among these 
training centers is the National 4-H Camp at 
Washington, D. C., the Eastern States Training 
Camp at Springfield, Massachusetts, and the 


others. 


Founders Camp in Michigan. In addition to 
these national or semi-national camps there are 
many county-wide camps held in several of the 
states for boys and girls and men and women. 
Ohio alone held over seventy such camps during 
the summer of 1929. 

The P.R.A.A. through its rural field representa- 


tives, Mr. J. W. Bradford and Mr. W. P. Jack- 




















son, are holding training institutes in cooperation 
with the various State Departments of Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, West Virginia, Ohio and other states have 
part or full time specialists on the job training 
volunteer leaders in social recreation, dramatics, 
games, music and similar activities. In these 
states are to be found rural music festivals, play 
davs, rural community theatres and home talent 
Lyceum courses. Granges, farm bureaus, 4-H 
clubs, extension groups, rural P.T.A.’s, rural 
churches and other organization are gradually 
using more recreation at their regular meetings, 
believing that by getting folks playing together 
they can accomplish other ends in a cooperative 
way. 

The future in rural recreation is bright and we 
hope the time will soon come when every depart- 
ment of Agricultural Extension will have a mem- 
ber on the staff who is on a par with the economic 
and home specialists. This person will have his 
job in the training of rural volunteer leaders in a 
leisure time program that will make for the best 
development of the 4-H’s—Head—Heart—Hand 

Health 


What Are the Special Problems of Play 


Leadership in Institutions ?* 


iF.) G. BEHRENDS 


Director of Hope Farm, Verbank, New York 


The subject was discussed from the point of 
view of the recreation executive, the institution 
supervisor and the recreation director in institu- 
tions. As an exainple of the service a recreation 
executive can render, Thomas Lantz of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, told of his experience in offering 
the services of his organization to over thirty wel- 
fare organizations and superintendents of insti- 
tutions in Reading and vicinity. As a result ar- 
rangements have been made to have a traveling 
playground supervisor serve the institutions and a 


program has been developed in social recreation, 
music and dramatics. 

H. V. Bastin of the City and County Home in 
Anchorage, Kentucky, an institution caring for 
approximately 1100 children, pointed out the dan- 
ger of developing an inferiority complex on the 
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part of institution children and of discouraging 
initiative and individual expression. Recreation, 
therefore, since it does provide opportunity for 
outside contact through games and for individual 
mastery and self-government, is enabling the chil- 
dren of his institution to live a more complete 
life. 

Ruth Garber, Recreation Director at Bedford 
Hills, New York, an institution caring for 400 
delinquent girls between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty, told how she started with what was known 
to these girls—music—and developed the program 
step by step to dancing, dramatics, gymnastics 
and arts and crafts. Since the inauguration of the 
program the morale of the girls has been much 
better and delinquency problems have decreased. 
The working spirit has improved and good 
sportsmanship and cooperation are in evidence. 

Anna H. Furman who is working with 2500 
mental and nervous patients at the New Jersey 
State Hospital at Trenton, told of her current 
events program held each week when patients dis- 
cuss the topics of the day. Dramatics and a physi- 
cal education program are also being carried on. 
Miss Furman cited instances of the discharge of 
patients when the doctors had observed them tak- 
ing part in plays. If they were capable of enter- 
ing dramatics they were capable, in the doctor’s 
opinion, of adjusting themselves to society. If a 
program of recreation is desirable and necessary 
in a normal environment, it becomes even more 
so in an institution whose very existence implies 
a deviation from the normal. There are many 
thousands of institution patients who need the 
recreation program and the counsel of the recrea- 
tion directors. Help can be given first by educat- 
ing the heads of the institutions, then by demon- 
stration meetings and institutes and finally, for 
the larger institutions, through the department of 
recreation. 

Throughout the discussion there seemed to be 
a feeling that institution executives perhaps do not 
welcome the recreation program. As a director 
in an institution, I believe it is not because they 
do not wish such a program, but because they do 
not understand it. I know that institution execu- 
tives feel the need for some program which will 
develop initiative, sportsmanship, cooperation and 
better citizenship, and when they have been edu- 
cated to an appreciation of the recreation program 
so that they can voice their wishes there will be 
an increasing demand from institutions for guid- 
ance and for service. 
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What Are the Problems of Athletic Leader- 
ship and How Are They Being Met?* 


D. WEBSTER LotTT 


Supervisor of Municipal Sports 
Los Angeles Playground and Recreation 
De pa) pent 


The substitution of a strictly amateur program 
under efficient leadership for the so-called semi- 
professional plan was suggested by Fred Conaway 
of Parkersburg, West Virginia, as a way of safe- 
guarding athletics from such undesirable features 
as costly prizes, exploitation of players for private 
gain, for the glory of coaches or of the institution 
yf cities. Many cities 


and for the development 
reported that they had crowded out from Sunday 
play the semi-professional or professional, 


through the organization of amateur municipal 
leagues. 
W. C. Bec 


on the subject of competent leadership in the con- 


of Evanston, Illinois, speaking 


trol of athletics, told of the Evanston plan of hav- 
ing an unprofessional body of men in control and 
a “Judge Landis” to settle disputes. The usual 
classification of teams is used and emphasis is 
placed on participation in many sports by an or- 
ganization, with a trophy for total points won. The 
evils of private control are eliminated in this plan 
through an arrangement that the city supply off- 
1_] 


cials and fields 


Five points were presented by C. W. Schnacke 


of Canton, Ohio, as determining the right leader- 
ship—the spirit of fair play, the leader’s interest in 
activities, his to perform, his knowledge of 
the fundamentals and his organizing ability. 
Some doubt was expressed on the requirement 
that a leader 1 ve able to perform. 

The subsid ng ol pl ivers by schools, colleges 
and industries | be met, it was suggested, by 
recognizing the )fessional as a professional and 
helping him t capacity, at the same time 
adopting an it sports plan in schools, col- 


+ 


? 
of amateurism 


leges and playgrounds which will carry the ideal 
sportsmanship into adult life. 


In the cas¢ ults, the program of amateur 


athletics should be made more attractive than that 
of the semi-professional. 
The majority of cities approved the athletic as- 


sociation type of organization with the inclusion 
*Summary of g1 ission at Recreation Congress section 
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of the following essential conditions: 2. The 
classification of teams into logical groupings such 
as industrial and athletic clubs with their syb- 
divisions, and playground groups, which may be 
arbitrary or otherwise; 2. Intramural, district or 
other minor leagues to determine the nature of 
and be followed by city-wide competition; 3, A 
residence clause to prevent tendency to draw on 
other towns; 4. A required eligibility list of 
players and an eligibility clause requiring thirty 
days employment in case of industries and thirty 
days membership for athletic clubs. It was also 
suggested that a rule be adopted providing that a 
player who is professional in one sport be de- 
clared an amateur in all other sports, the assump- 
tion being that he would rarely be a star in more 
than one event. 

EK. L. Manning of New Haven, Connecticut, in 
discussing administrative problems pointed out 
the need for an athletic program under proper 
auspices because of the fact that children are not 
naturally good sportsmen but rather acquire 


sportsmanship through competitve play under 


leadership, that wholesome supervised athletics 
improve character, that the lengthening of leisure 
demands leadership to make it a blessing, that the 
physical fitness and moral strength of a people re- 
quire the recreation athletics give and that ath- 
letics are a means of realizing social aims through 
the subordination of individual tendencies. From 
the point of view of moral values alone, the con- 
tribution of supervised athletics to clean recrea- 
tion justifies their importance. 

Leadership in the control and management of 
athletics was emphasized as essential. Officials 
should have direct control in the case of highly 
organized games. These officials may be secured 
for a small fee but they should be chosen for 
their background and character. Leadership in 
individual coaching and team play is also impor- 
tant and the team, it has been said, is only as 
good as the ideals and sportsmanship of its coach 
or leader. The attitude of spectators will also re- 
flect the attitude of the coach or leader, and for 
these reasons leadership and sportsmanship be- 
come absolutely necessary. 

The following conclusions came out of the dis- 
cussions : 

1. Officials can be made interested in a particu- 
lar activity. 

2. Officials are leaders and therefore should be 
chosen carefully. 

3. Many cities supply paid officials at city ex- 





— 
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pense but only cities of over 150,000 population 
reported doing this. 

4. The organization of officials’ associations is 
advisable but consideration must be given to the 
question of whether officials should be paid by 
cities or by fees collected from teams. 

5. Most cities reported having the athletic as- 
sociation plan of conducting athletics. 

6. Professionalism is a real problem which 
must be recognized and met. 

7. Help both amateurs and professionals and 
distinguish between them. 

8. Efficient, trained leadership and common 
sense alone can solve the many problems of the 


athletic program. 


What Are the Fundamental Tasks of 
Physical Education Leaders ?* 


J. H. McCurpy, M.D. 


International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Dr. William Burdick, Director of the Play- 
ground Athletic League, Baltimore, Maryland, 
emphasized the fact that physical education 
should be a part of all education; that an activi- 
ties program for adolescents is one of the im- 
portant phases of the program and that adult 
leaders must control athletic competition for so- 
cial control purposes, making it a part of the 
Physical education 
should, he pointed out, run through all education 


education in social control. 


as do English and Latin, and not be a special 
subject taken up at special times. It should be- 
gin with the child’s entrance to school and con- 
tinue all the way through. Those who have a 
real interest and ability for teaching should be 
stimulated to teach. In rural areas, part time 
teachers may be used. Dr. Burdick also em- 
phasized the necessity for professional education 
and the importance of continuing that education 
when a normal school or college course has been 
completed 

Emil Rath, of Indianapolis, emphasized in 
particular the preparation of the curriculum in 
physical education, calling attention to the rela- 
tionship between practical and theoretical courses. 
He recommended that one hour per day be de- 
voted to the activities course. This would mean 





#*S +: ° ° 
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816 hours during the four years. Mr. Rath 
stressed the importance of giving teachers the 
correct professional attitude through courses of 
study and through the personal relationships of 
teacher with student. Teachers can also do much 
through their relationships with students to help 
them drop wrong ideals. There should be in- 
struction in the skills two or three times a week 
or five times a week in briefer periods. To hasten 
the process of learning through teaching, Mr. 
Rath suggested a method of group teaching, the 
review of activities by class members and obser- 
vation and teaching in elementary and high 
schools. Finally he emphasized the retaining of 
the open mind upon graduation and the refusal 
to look upon as final the things that had been 
learned from college. 

Helen Smith of the University of Cincinnati 
stated the objectives of the courses in physical 
education to be the producing of normal persons, 
correlation with other education instruction in 
citizenship, teaching activities for after-school 
play, the providing of activities for future life 
interests and teaching individuals to think. 


What Are the Special Problems of Music 
Leadership in a Recreation Program?* 


HELEN McBrive 
Conservatory of Music, Louisville, Kentucky 


The greatest need in the field of music today 
is for a new type of leadership which combines 
professional expertness with the amateur spirit. 
It is difficult to find in one worker the ability to 
direct adult choruses and symphonies and to 
handle music for children. Leaders strong in 
adult work are usually weak in other activities. 
A recreation leader should not be expected to be 
trained in athletics and recreational activities and 
at the same time be a music specialist capable of 
carrying on many tmusic activities. 

There is a difference, it was pointed out, be- 
tween thie community song leader and the choral 
director. Few can be both. Sometimes it is a 
question of prestige and a choral leader fre- 
quently feels that to serve as a song leader lessens 
his usefulness in the field of choral work. Musi- 
cal directors are often lacking in the ability to 


organize and manage groups. Some recreation 
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have met this difficulty by doing the 


and management them- 
a part of the 
m and under the general direc- 
ecreation department or other gov- 
ity was suggested of using the di- 
school music as the community 


[his tie-up with the schools has 


been successfully worked out. 
ion of leadership for music ac- 


blem of training people who can 


from the point of view of all 
considered so important it was 


] 


which will train leaders 


ourses 
ip group activities and commu- 


line be given in universities and 

as solving in part the problem 
facing. 

vities for development by 

lepartment include every type of 

om playing in a harmonica 

ng in a symphony orchestra; from 
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1 
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Lidl. 
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School 
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prominent. buildings, 
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houses. 


eeting places. Through the Ken- 


the National Congress of Par- 
parents are offering the use of 
ght rehearsals of music groups 
One advantage of this small group 
tion is that while it may require 
necessary than for larger groups. 
uired may well be given by local 
not be capable of conducting 


ng of the group that folk songs 


well adapted to community sings. 
type are needed and they 
in the public schools as well as 
While it 


new songs can be taught to a large 


hered 


is well to use 


rounds 


for the specific purpose of 





learning music. There is no objection to a popu- 
lar song because it is a popular song, but carefy! 
choice of this type of music is necessary. It was 
suggested that more might be done in play cen. 
ters along the line of fitting to good tunes, orig- 
inal words having to do with the activities of 
the group, as is done, for example, in camps. 
The great difficulty in the past has been due 
to the fact that musicians and music teachers have 
been prone to regard recreational music as too 
trivial to enlist their cooperation, while recreation 
leaders have regarded the music of musicians as 
What is 
needed is a new conception on the part of both 


having nothing to do with recreation. 


groups regarding each other and regarding the 


uses of music as recreation. The educator and 
musician must come to regard recreation at its 
best as education at its best, and the recreation 
leader must realize that the best music and an 
appreciation of music are vital forces in the 


leisure time movement. 


What Are the Special Problems of Leader- 
ship for Outdoor Activities—Camping, 
Hiking, Nature Study?* 


Jay B. Nasu 


New York University, New York City 


and some 
out. The 
way from 


It was a very interesting meeting 
very interesting things were brought 
reasons for nature study varied all the 
that given by a woman who wanted to join the 
Trails Association in order to reduce, but didn’t 
want to go out alone because there had been so 
many murders in the woods, to that of young 
people who wanted to go out and study the moon! 
The amount of leadership in each case varied! 

We went into the problem of nature trails 
and decided there ought to be some, but not too 
many. There must be tags on things in the woods, 
We must answer questions 
There must 


but not too many. 
for the children, but not too many. 
be a point system to help maintain interest, but 
not too much of a system. There must be leader- 
ship, but not too much. There must be organiza- 
We kept away from 
defining what is “not too much.” We had the 
problem to face in this section, as well as in the 
of leadership varies with 


tion, but not too much. 


others, that the amount 
*Summary of group discussion at Recreation Congress section 
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the unit individuals. As long as we are dealing 
with people and each individual is a separate 
unit, a separate organism, it will vary. The two 
problems of the day semed to center about leader- 
ship and methods, but after all they are pretty 
much the same. It is obvious that you have to 
have a message. You cannot impart something 
you do not have. So the first responsibility which 
comes with leadership is that you must know your 
subject. You must not only know it academically 
but you must feel it radiate to attract people to 
you who are interested in this particular thing, 
and you must make it vital. 

From the standpoint of methods it comes down 
to two points of difference which are dividing 
the whole educational world today and which 
are being threshed out in the National Education 
\ssociation, our normal schools, our colleges and 
our park associations as well as here. That is 
what is known in psychology as the “logical” 
method versus the “psychological.” You are go- 
ing to see those words, and we might as well 
look at them for a moment. 

The logical method involves taking a particular 
botanical specimen, for example, going back to 
its early ages, classifying its genus and early fam- 
ily, bringing it up to the present time and saying, 
“this is now classified.” We are discarding that 
today in all education and we must discard it in 
this field above all others. We must use the psy- 
chological method. For example, we are taking a 
particular thing in nature and saying—“There is 
an interesting thing, what is it?” If you go out 
with Dr. Vinal as we did yesterday you will see 
examples of this on all sides. You will see a 
particular type of tree, a piece of bark, a branch 
that is bending in a particular way, and he will 
ask you some questions and he won’t answer 
them all for you. If you have natural interest 
you are going to find out about these things for 
yourself. 

[ remember going out with a group of boys in 
one of my own camps. We found nuts deposited 
underneath the bark of a yellow pine about six 
feet from the ground and we began to ask why 
they were deposited there. Naturally they were 
deposited by the squirrels who were going to 
come back and get them later. We began to ask 
why they were deposited six feet above the 
ground. Were other animals trying to get them, 
so the squirrels learned to hide them? Finally one 
little fellow came with a radiant face and said, 
“T've got it, I’ve got it, I know why they are 


six feet above the ground!” He said, “There are 
six feet of snow in this country. The squirrels 
can’t go beyond that and they have learned to 
put the nuts high enough so that they can get 
them in the winter time.” That was the answer 
to his problem. He worked it out himself. He 
was radiant about it. He wanted to know and 
he aroused the interest of the rest of the group. 
So it seemed to me our discussion boiled down 
to this problem of arousing interest. Whether it 
be a water lily or a squirrel depositing nuts under 
the bark, if the child is interested and wants to 
go back and classify his subjects and find the rela- 
tionships, let him do it. If he wants to go back 
and find Latin names for them, let him do that. 
But by all means see a story in every leaf, in 
every cloud, in every bird. In everything in 
nature see a story to be gotten and go after it! 


What is the Best Use of Boys and Girls as 
Leaders in Play and Recreation 
Activities ?* 


Joun C. KIEFFER 


Special Assistant, School Playgrounds and Ree- 
reation Centers, Philadelphia 


A brief discussion of some of the factors in 
leadership brought out the suggestions that funda- 
mental to leadership are initiative, control of 
others through control of self, inspiration of 
others by behavior, honesty, fairness and indus- 
try, responsibility and personality. Leadership 
was further described as the ability which enables 
one person to get others to wish to do the things 
he wants them to do. There is also involved in 
leadership the urgent desire in children of certain 
ages to grow up and to assume responsibility. 
The purpose of the use of leadership among chil- 
dren was felt to be the development of the in- 
dividual child along social and character building 
lines rather than a solution of an administrative 
problem. 

There is considerable difference in practice in 
the method of selecting leaders. In Oak Park, 
Illinois, where one form of leadership under the 
name of Junior Police has been intensively de- 
veloped, the leaders are selected by the adult 
leader of the organization after he has received 
the recommendation of the director of the play- 


*Summary of group discussion at Recreation Congress section 
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ground. Since the director of the playground 
feels very keenly the responsibility for results on 


the playground it is natural that considerable guid- 
ance either direct or indirect must be exercised 
by him. It is most essential, however, for the 
children to feel that they help in the selection of 
the leader a number expressed the opinion 
that children 
In the last 


depend largely on the type of children, the activi- 


( apable of choosing good leaders. 


sis, the method of selection will 


ties involved and local conditions existing on the 
playground 

The question as to how far down the age scale 
we may go in selecting leaders is one the answer 


to which must be based on local conditions. 


Much depends upon the type of activity for 
which the children are being chosen and upon the 
individuals themselves. In Oak Park the leader 


may be as as nine years of age; this seems 


1 


to be the lowest practical limit for effective results. 


Individual instances were cited showing how phy- 
sically handicapped children had become leaders 
] 


in spite of thei isability. 


\mong ficulties of the plan of using 
children as are the danger that these lead- 
ers may become egotists and the unwillingness of 


older boys t pond to the leadership of younger 


ones. To the latter danger, where possible, 
yider boys should be used as leaders in activities 
scheduled for older boys. Leadership training, 


it was believed, can be profitably given children 


as young as te! This training usu- 


years of age. 
ally takes the form of very informal institutes 


and classes 


\ topic v iroused considerable discussion 
was that of 1 est means of identifying or dis- 
tinguishing leaders from the other children. By 


correspondenc: th thirty cities, Ruth Swezey 
of York, Pen: 


all the cities uss 


lvania, learned that practically 
some form of insignia—uniforms, 
arm bands, badges or similar distinguishing fea- 
Much of 


signia as being 


tures. the objection raised to such in- 
undemocratic and undesirable, 
was cleared when it was pointed out that 
the badge or other insignia was nothing more 
device to show which 


than an istrative 


children have 
of the term “Junior 
force and compulsion, was felt 


en designed as leaders. The use 


Police,” associated as it is 
with the idk 

by many to be inconsistent with the conception 
of leadership, interpreted in terms of guidance, 


inspiration and constructive work. It was sug- 
gested that the term Junior Instructor might be 


substituted 


Other ways suggested for using the leadership 
of children include the coaching of teams, the 
leading of games, instruction in handcraft proj- 
ects, library service, dramatics, safety activities, 
publicity and storytelling. 


What Are the Essential Qualities of 
Recreation Leadership ?* 
WILLIAM BowlEe 
Executive Secretary, Montreal, Canada, Parks 
and Playgrounds Association 


In introducing the subject the chairman stated 
that the essential qualities in a leader include 
ability to do things, imagination which will enable 
him to keep ahead, and the power of eliciting con- 
fidence of others. The recreation leader must 
know objectives, must have character and be keen 
to recognize character in others, and must be tech- 


_nically trained. 


The difficulty of appraising qualities in can- 
didates for recreation positions was brought out 
in the discussion. Floyd A. Rowe and A. O. 
Anderson, of Cleveland, Ohio, have devised the 
following measuring rod to help in the selection 
of candidates : 
1. Maturity, 19 to 25 years. The ideal age 
for women was stated as 22 years and for 
men 25 

2. Physical participation on teams, school or 
college (not that it is suggested that height 
and weight should be considered ) 

3. Mental intelligence test 

4. Education and technical experience 

Other qualities not so easily measured were 
taken into consideration: honesty, willingness to 
work, enthusiasm, a sense of humor. 

A young Jewish medical student, attending 
Louisville University, attributed his success as a 
playground supervisor in Cleveland to a dominant 
personality, training, enthusiasm, and love of hu- 
manity, the last being strongly emphasized. 

Ernst Hermann of Newton, Massachusetts, 
outlined the essential qualities of leadership as— 
1. strong and expert personality; 2. imagination 
and creative ability to promote, develop and ex- 
pand the program; 3. courage; 4. vision and in- 
ventiveness; 5. a keen sense of the value of 
others; 6. self-control; 7. honesty, sincerity and 
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wenuineness ; 8. executive and business ability; 9. 
a sense of humor; 10. a sense of justice. A good 
leader, Mr. Hermann said, will be interesting ; 
he must be a good teacher and entertainer and a 
good public speaker, and he must have charm and 
be a good mixer. 

Considerable discussion followed on the merits 
of training versus human understanding. The 
fact was pointed out that some highly trained men 
do not “make good” and are unable to produce 
results while others without training are success- 
ful. It was generally agreed, however, that train- 
ing plus human understanding is better than hu- 
man understanding alone. Where civil service 
examinations are a factor, in order ultimately to 
secure the right people for positions, a system of 
probation after the examination is passed was 
recommended. 

a successful recreation leader 
He must be 


In summing up, 
must be acceptable to the group. 
able to produce, the human qualities must be 
dominant, he must have training and finally he 
must have that intangible and undefinable thing 


el 


commonly known as “‘it. 


How Can Leadership Service Be Obtained 
From Janitors, Caretakers, Special Pol- 
icemen and Other Workers Con- 
nected With the Recreation 


Department ?* 
FLoyp A. Rowe 


Bureau of Physical |Vel- 
fare, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


IUPErVISING Diy ector, 


All of 
changed the word “leadership” to read into it the 
meaning of “cooperation.” Leadership, they felt, 
applied to the untrained per- 


the speakers discussing the subject 


ought not to be 
sonnel found in custodial positions. 

It was developed that the viewpoint of the cus- 
todian was naturally different from that of the 
Where the recreation leader 
Saw a piece of ground or a grass plot, he saw a 
place where the children might play. The cus- 
todian, seeing the same plot of grass, saw a place 
Thus his viewpoint 
was diametrically opposed to that of the recrea- 
tion leader. 


recreation leader. 


that needed taking care of. 


lf, during a ball game, a window 


*c , oo . 
Summary of group discussion at Recreation Congress section 
meeting 


was broken, the recreation leader saw in it only 
an unfortunate incident; the custodian saw some- 
thing requiring a lengthy report and explanation 
of it.to his superiors. Remembering this differ- 
ence in viewpoint the discussion divided itself into 
two parts—first, things to do; second, things not 
to do. Under “things to do” every speaker, either 
directly or by inference, said, “Remember that 
you are dealing with an individual, with a per- 
sonality, and in Kilpatrick’s terms—‘Respect the 
personality of those with whom you come in con- 
tact.” Or in the vernacular, don’t “high hat” 
the custodian. The very fact that in many in- 
stances the custodial forces and the recreation 
forces report to different authorities complicates 
the situation. 

To respect the personality of the custodian, 
then, might mean these things: Give him ample 
notice of changes of program. He can best ac- 
commodate himself to your program and co- 
operate with you if he knows what is going on 
and if you keep him in touch with the affairs you 
are conducting. Give him an opportunity to ex- 
press his wishes and desires. Give him credit 
for the thing he has to do which makes for suc- 
cess in your program. Put his name on your 
program. Give him speaking parts if you can. 
Tell him he has done a good piece of work. Culti- 
vate his acquaintance in an intelligent fashion. 
Cooperation between the custodian and the rec- 
reation leader begins with cooperation between 
the respective heads, so it is necessary for recrea- 
tion leader to know the authority from whom 
Tell this offi- 
If pos- 


the custodian takes his instructions. 
cial when the custodian does a good job. 
sible, have a voice in the selection of the custodian 
in the beginning and select those men who have 
a liking for children and who get along with 
them. One effective means of helping one’s self 
is to effect the transfer of a custodian who is not 
in sympathy with your program. Secure pub- 
licity for those who create the policies that the 
custodian must necessarily follow. One speaker 
pointed out that he had obtained very good results 
by stating in a local paper that the park commis- 
sioner had said that he was for playgrounds for 
children. Of course, the park custodian out on 
the job, seeing this in the paper thought if his 
boss was for it he must necessarily be for it also! 
Make the custodians feel that they are a part of 
the thing you are trying to do. 
Things not to do were discussed. Don’t dele- 
gate too much authority for the recreation pro- 
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1 


gram to the custodian. To do so may mean that 


he will not have time to do the things he is sup- 
posed to do—the necessary things about taking 


care of the building. He may think that he is 
expected to give leadership and direction to the 
program and to get a custodian in this frame of 
mind is very serious, for he is not a trained leader 
and the program would suffer as a result. 


] 
| 


In conclusion, the thing wanted is 100 percent 


cooperatior leadership. The custodian is hu- 
man and reacts to psychological stimuli just as 


does any other human being. 


What Are the Special Problems of Arts and 
Crafts Leadership in a Recreation 


Program ?* 


\. PRITCHARD 


Dire ( Viagara Falls, New York 

The 1 yblems in an arts and crafts pro- 
oram wel ted out to be the following: 1. 
How to ut creative activity in arts and 
crafts wot . Lhe use of crafts for personality 
values; 3 e problem of the development of 
projects unique to the genius of each individual ; 
4. The de nt of group projects; 5. The re- 


duction o restrictive costs of material in 


putting ot 
The valu whicl 


progranis. 


come out of handcraft ac- 


tivities were stressed as character developmental 
values and orable attitude toward any tasks 
assigned o1 en up. 

A discussion followed on three main points 
first, the objectives which should be listed ; sec- 


ond, the qualities of leadership necessary to ob- 


tain these ends, and third, where to find and how 
to produce idership these qualities. 
The object es 1n 


the program were 


arts and crafts leadership and 
stated as follows: 1. To pro- 
vide an opportunity for creative experiences in 


the growth of the child; 2. To provide tangible 


means of expression and add purpose to that 
expression; 3. To furnish a balanced series of 
recognition symbols for the meriting outcome; 
4. To develop carry-through leads in adulthood; 
5. To strengthen character traits such as persist- 
ence, self-control and precision; 6. To motivate 
scientific interest. 


towards a These objectives 


were to be brought about by a drawing out of 


*Summary of gr scussion at Recreation Congress section 
meeting 


primary cravings, the first being the urge for 
activity, the second, the desire for adventure 
which someone has called the “exploratory” urge, 
third, the seeking of satisfaction in social recog. 
nition, and fourth, the love of the beautify), 
There was a discussion of the qualities of leader- 
ship most likely to produce these objectives and 
the following were suggested—that diaphanous 
and intangible thing we call personality; knowl- 
edge of the subject; resourcefulness ; technique; 
the ability to draw out from the child the thing 
that it expresses in its work; an enthusiastic atti- 
tude, and deliberation. 

In the discussion of how to find and _ produce 
these qualities, several interesting trends were 
indicated, among them the fact that there is now 
a stricter selection of leaders and that craftsmen, 
mechanics, and people who have skills in indus- 
Among 
these persons were mentioned manual training 


trial crafts are proving of great help. 


teachers and others having vocational skills, the 
attempt being made in adapting them to de- 
formalize the school industrial and manual train- 
ing type of teaching. Another source of supply 
for leadership is to be found in play leaders who 
are given instruction in institutes to elaborate their 
skills. Still another interesting trend which was 
indicated was that toward the experimental types 
of projects, toward higher type or more complex 
projects, and a tendency to use projects requiring 


little need of tools. 


What Should Be the Standards for Training 
Various Kinds of Recreation Leaders?* 


RoBERT E. Coapy 


Supervisor of Playgrounds, Public Recreation 
Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The subject was discussed from the point of 
view of standards in training, first, for recreation 
executives; second, for play leaders. The point 
was stressed that recreation as a_ profession 
should be on a par with medicine, law or educa- 
tion. The executive should have a training which 
will give him a broad point of view and the power 
to envision the whole problem of the community, 
and which will include a proportionate amount of 
special training in the recreation field. A number 
of the executives told of their experiences im 
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training workers. In Cincinnati the Recreation 
Commission is working with the Department of 
Education of the University of Cincinnati. The 
students receive college credit for the training 
classes which fit in with their college work. The 
courses are worked out with the idea in mind that 
college students cannot enroll in the Department 
of Education, receive the usual amount of liberal 
arts and college background, graduate from an 
accredited organization and go into playground 
leadership without some technical training. In 
the Normal School in Philadelphia an optional 
play course 1s being conducted along with the 
other training courses. 

A second type of training lies in the institute, 
various types of which are being developed. In 
Charlotte, North Carolina, institutes are held to 
train volunteers for leadership in the special work 
they will do when they go out as volunteers. 
Again, leaders coming from churches or fraternal 
groups are given training through institutes in 
social recreation and are equipped to lead games 
and similar activities for their own groups. Char- 
lotte also conducts a children’s institute where a 
eroup of leaders from among the children are 
given a week’s training before the playground 
season opens. About forty children are selected 
for the institute which will enable them to help 
the employed leaders. In Wilkes Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, applicants for playground positions must 
have at least a normal school training and all those 
chosen must attend a sixty-hour training institute 
before formal appointment. At this institute the 
activities which are carried on at the summer play- 
grounds are taught. Training is continued 
throughout the summer at weekly staff meetings. 

lt was suggested that the smaller communities 
make use of the knowledge which recent graduates 
of normal schools have regarding play, games and 
his is particularly true of teachers 
It is helpful in 


folk dancing 
from the first to fourth grades. 
the planning of institutes in smaller communities 
to enlist the aid of these teachers in conducting 
the institutes 
The greatest aim in training, one educator 
stated, is to have workers get the vision of the 


work, the philosophy of play. 


What we need are folks skilled in the art of 

living. 

From—“The Poor and the Poor Social Worker,” which 
appeared in The Survey for March 15, 1929 


How Can We Best Meet the Responsibility 
for Leadership for Parties, Picnics 


and Stunt Programs?* 

B. G. LetGHton 
Hibbing, Minnesota, Recreation 
Council 


Direcior, 


Parties and picnics require leadership of a spe- 
cial type. The leader must be able to handle any 
kind of a group of any size with ease and pleasure, 
must possess a keen sense of humor and contin- 
ually radiate through his attitude the real spirit 
of play. There must be a definite, prepared, bal- 
anced, flexible program adaptable to the particu- 
lar group and in making up this program, party 
games, quiet and active games, competitive games, 
stunts and possibly marching games all have a 
part. 

Every recreation department, it was the feeling 
of the group, should have on its staff a trained 
picnic and party leader who will have programs 
available for any group, especially for churches, 
fraternal groups, factories, men’s groups, schools, 
farmers’ clubs and conventions and will have play 
kits ready to be loaned out. The majority of the 
delegates reported giving this service without 
charge; some, however, charge a fee of $2.50 
to $10.00. One of the great values of this ser- 
vice lies in the fact that through it the director 
has an unusual opportunity to “sell” his program 
to the public. 

Mention was made of a pamphlet entitled, Tak- 
ing the Nick Out of Picnic, which was issued by 
Earl D. Campbell, Director of Public Recreation, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. Included 
in this pamphlet are publicity hints, a list of picnic 
officials, picnic equipment and activities. 

The motion was favorably acted upon that the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica be requested to arrange at the next Congress 
a session for the exchange of successful original 
stunts, games and ideas for picnics, appointing 
only a chairman for the meeting and eliminating 
discussion leaders. 


What Are the Special Problems of Dramatic 
Leadership in a Recreation Program?* 
Mrs. CHESTER G. MARSH 
Director of Recreation, Recreation Commission, 
IVestchester County, New York 

August Fischer, of Lansing, Michigan, in open- 
ing the discussion, stated that it is possible to pro- 
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duce a successful play without professional lead- 
ership; that leaders may be found and developed 
through holding dramatic institutes and that an 
inexperienced but willing leader can become pro- 
ficient in play production by reading and attending 
good plays, by reading good books on production 
and stage craft and by attending a drama institute. 
Groups interested in play production should be 
encouraged to learn fundamental skills—to start 
with simple one-act productions rather than to 
discourage themselves and their audiences by 
starting with pretentious three-act plays. 

The value of the drama institute was stressed 
by all the speakers. Such an institute develops 
all phases of play production; gives scope to the 
designer of scenery and. costumes, to electricians, 
business managers, property men, coaches and 
Institutes 
also encourage small groups to establish and con- 
duct dramatic programs by teaching them the art 


many others, as well as to the actors. 


of securing excellent stage effects at a very small 
expenditure 

Wide difference of opinion was evident on the 
question of the organization of dramatic groups. 
Some felt it was better to start with small groups 
and build up an organization; others favored the 
plan of starting with a large community-wide 
group and dividing into sections. Some felt that 
the standard of artistic production should be 
maintained by very careful and selective casting ; 
others considered it desirable to secure active par- 
ticipation by the greatest possible number of 
people. This discussion gave rise to the question, 
‘What is the reason for including dramatics in 
Is the objective the audi- 
The conclusion was that 


a recreation program 
ence or the actors?” 
the recreation program should work for the par- 
ticipation of as large numbers as possible, striving 
always, however, for high standards of produc- 
tion and giving opportunity for activity to those 
who are not talented actors by organizing such 
groups as a make-up crew, electricians, property 
men and a business department. The suggestion 
was offered that where large numbers are in- 
volved, three casts be selected to rehearse the 
same play, giving it on three evenings with a 
different cast each night. Another helpful sug- 
gestion was that in addition to plays the program 
include different types of production such as 
operas and vaudeville which give opportunity for 
different types of talent. Emphasis was laid on 
the value of the one-act play tournament in lead- 
ing to the establishment of new groups as well as 
in creating a wide community interest. 


In drama there is great need, it was felt, of 
trained and experienced leadership. Drama is a 
fine art permitting of the release of the creative 
instinct. For this reason it requires a particular 
kind of leader who will be well trained and ex- 
perienced, will have ability to work with all kinds 
of people, to draw them out, to release them from 
inhibitions and to get along with them. Expert 
leadership is needed to lead, to guide without 
antagonizing—leadership which will stand the 
wear and tear of seeing a line of thought mur- 
In working 
with children a leader should be left alone as 
much as possible but she should be given all the 
help available in organization and business ar- 
rangements. Such a leader must be imaginative, 
original and have new ideas. She should not be 
standardized and hampered in the exercise of 


dered by amateurs, and still smile! 


her skill. Precociousness in children should be 
discouraged by the selection of suitable plays 
which do not star individuals, all participants be- 


ing given simple parts. The presentation of 


_ Broadway plays by children of junior high school 


age should be discouraged. They are too sophisti- 
cated and many more suitable plays are available. 
Children should not have too much leadership in 
dramatizing their favorite stories. Here they 
should be given an opportunity for free self-ex- 
pression. Too much direction with children makes 
them imitators and stifles their creative instincts. 

Drama should lead us in a world of “Let’s Pre- 
tend.” Therefore, rural groups should not be 
expected to write and present plays pertinent to 
country life. 


In What Leadership Tasks Can Volunteers 
Other Than Board Members Be Used 
Most Effectively?* 


JAmMEs EDWARD RoGERS 


Director, National Physical Education Service, 


Pk. #4. &. 


The first conclusion we reached was that we 
should have volunteers serving in all capacities— 
helping in money raising, serving as speakers and 
aiding in publicity. We were unanimous in feel- 
ing that volunteers serving in these and many 
other capacities should be used. We were agreed, 
too, that the volunteer had a place in the conduct 


*Summary of group discussion at Recreation Congress. section 
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of the recreation program—with a caution! We 
felt that volunteers with special interest in nature 
study, in drama, particularly in handcraft, were 
very valuable. In this field they have a larger 
service perhaps than in conducting activities in 
the general playground program. But even in 
this definite responsibility the volunteer has a 
place, particularly in group leadership. In all 
recreation programs, however, it was agreed we 
must not place major responsibility on volunteers. 

We should not want to go back to the time 
when the feeling persisted that volunteers with 
a love of children and a zeal for doing things 
could carry the recreation program.. We do, how- 
ever, want the specialized knowledge which many 
volunteers have, and their contacts with the com- 
munity. 

Definite testimony was presented on the value 
of volunteers. James A. Garrison, Superinten- 
dent of Recreation in Austin, Texas, told of his 
system of using volunteers as assistants to the 
playground directors. These assistants worked 
through the summer without pay and were a 
great help. The city of Austin trains volunteers 
in social recreation to go to the churches and 
other groups and give leadership. R. D. Evans, 
of Fort Worth, told of a camp operated largely 
on a volunteer basis, doctors especially giving 
free service. Other instances were given of camps 
in the administration of which volunteers helped, 
the general executive having the major control. 
One executive told of his cooperation with twenty- 
five groups, representing clubs, churches and sim- 
ilar organizations. While he did not call on voi- 
unteers for general supervision and responsibility, 
he used them for handcraft, nature study and for 
kite, marble and airplane tournaments. It was 
pointed out that in a large, growing recreation 
system the problem may not be the same as in a 
smaller system and there may not be so definite a 
need for volunteers as in the smaller program. 
On the other hand, the executive with a large staff 
of specialists and a large budget will make a mis- 
take if he does not use the volunteer for his con- 
tacts with the community. 

The difficulties in the plan lie in the securing, 
training and holding volunteers. Because these 
difficulties are present one of the great challenges 
to the executive is to refrain from running the 
tournament or refereeing the baseball game him- 
self, and to devote his time instead to securing, 
training and holding volunteers because they are 
vital to the program. 


The Responsibility of the Recreation 
Worker for Research* 


Lewis R. BARRETT 
Director of Recreation, Newark, N. J. 


“Research in recreation is important,” said 
Dr. H. W. Hurt, of the Boy Scouts of America, 
“but there is some danger in too much research 
unless it is well organized.” In his opinion there 
are two kinds of research—research by the or- 
ganization as a whole in order to determine facts 
and figures pertaining to the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the program, and, second, research by 
the local executive of local conditions to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of his particular program. 
In stressing this point, Dr. Hurt called attention 
to the fact that continuous research calls for 
trained and experienced research men as well as 
expensive equipment which as a rule local com- 
munities cannot afford. Such research, there- 
fore, should be carried on by the headquarters 
of the national organization. The local execu- 
tive, however, owes it to himself and to the local 
movement to study his community, its immediate 
and future needs, and to find from actual facts 
just how _his program is affecting different 
groups within the community. It is imperative, 
if the program is to grow, that the facts be faced 
squarely and with vision. 

Among the subjects for research offered by 
C. H. English, of the Philadelphia Playgrounds 
Association, as typical of the information needed, 
were the following: Will the attendance at super- 
vised playgrounds affect the behavior of the in- 
dividual child? Can the individual receive benefit 
from mass activities? Can it be proven that play- 
grounds do prevent juvenile delinquency and 
what is the best method of proving this claim? 
How inclusively can competitive methods be used 
on playgrounds? 

Attention was called to the fact that a number 
of executives are doing research work and that 
the P. R. A. A. is working on the various prob- 
lems. In summarizing, it was the consensus of 
opinion that research in the recreation field is 
absolutely necessary. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to see that this research is effective and not 
confused. Research which is national in its scope 
should be conducted from national headquarters. 
Research which is local in its scope is the execu- 
tive’s job. He cannot shirk it. 


*Summary of group discussion at Recreation Congress section 
meeting. 
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What Are the Leadership Responsibilities 


of Recreation Board Members ?* 


i) \. MALM 
Presid: ard Education, Cleveland 
ts Ohio 
When bers have cooperated with 
the recreation executive in planning the program 
for the year they should attend board meetings 
at least on nonth to receive reports from the 


executive e progress of the program. The 


board should take full responsibility for raising 
funds an uigh surveys and the aid of the 
national organization should secure the fullest 
knowledg« the recreation program of their 


city. Iti tant for the board to make future 


plans cove! period of several years, provided 


the financial program has been stabilized. Board 


members responsibility for aiding recrea- 
tion move n other cities in order that in- 


terest in recreation shall become widespread, and 


they should seize the opportunity to attend na- 
tional meetings such as the Recreation Congress 
in order tl iey may have the benefit.of group 
thinking and judgment 

Mention was made of the fact that in 1928 
$31,000,001 expended for recreation pur- 


poses. Ul unount ninety percent came from 


tax funds lesson in this for board mem- 


bers is that as ofhcials responsible for the ex- 
penditure o1 lic funds they must cooperate 
with the recreation executive in the full-time use 
of school buildings, grounds and equipment. It 
is also important for board members to realize 
that politics uch must be eliminated from all 


boards. 


As to membersl qualifications, a board mem- 
ber should certainly not be a member by reason 
of athletic prowess. He must be an individual 
willing to learn, willing to be interested in recre- 
ation and ‘ to inform himself. The con- 


sensus of 07 of the group was that the most 


tstanding function of a board 


important 


of recreatio1 e choice of a competent execu- 
rive 

In the 1 yf the relationship of the board 
and the recreation executive, although the execu- 
tive is responsible to the board he must stand or 
fall on his ability to decide all operating and func- 
tioning quest uning to the board only for 
: Sitetiinn : it Recreation Congress section 


meeting 


advice. The function of the board is to act jp 
an advisory capacity and to determine policies, A 
superintendent of schools is chosen for his fitness 
and a school board does not designate what par- 
ticular book shall be used in the class room or 
what particular teacher shall teach a specific syb- 
ject or grade. Why should not this same system 
be true of a recreation executive? We want in 
an executive one who stands on his own feet. 
makes his own decisions and is answerable to the 
board for his conduct. 

It is the function of the recreation executive 
not only to educate the public regarding the ree- 
reation movement but to see to it that information 
flows to the board members so that they can 
properly advise with the executive. Then it is 
the responsibility of the board members to edu- 
cate the executive to create the desire to re- 
create child-like play ideas in order that recrea- 
tion may be participated in by all. 


What Books and Other Reading Material 
Have Been Most Helpful to Recreation 


Leaders During the Past Year?* 
LeBERT H. WEIR 
Park Recreation Service. P. R.A. A. 


A. H. 


proached the subject from the standpoint of what 


Wyman, of St. Louis, Missouri, ap- 


books and reading material had been most helpful 
to a committee of a recreation council studying 
specified problems such as—(a) City Planning; 
(b) Recreation Legislation and Types of Ad- 
ministration; (c) Leadership Requirements and 
Salary Schedules; (d) Recreation Surveys. 
The literature found very helpful by this com- 
mittee included: (a) Regional Survey of New 
-Volume V, entitled Ree- 
( Russell Foundation, 


York and Its Environs 
reation —Hanmer Sage 
New York); (b) Survey of Recreation Faceili- 
ties—Rochester, New York, by C. B. Raitt; (¢) 
Recreation Survey of Buffalo, New York, by 
L. H. Weir: (d) Recreation Facilities—E-xisting 
and Proposed, Des Moines; (e) Reports of the 
Westchester County Park Commission and Re- 
port of the Bronx Parkway Commission; (4) 
Report on Recreation Facilities and Civic Art— 
Utica, New York; (g) The City Plan of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; (h) Parks—A Part of the Pitts- 


*Summary of group discussion at Recreation Congress section 


meeting. 
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burgh Plan, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; (i) Study 
and Recommendations for Playgrounds, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; (j) Study of Recreation 
Facilities in Evansville, Indiana. 

Sources of information on legislation and ad- 
ministration found helpful included—(a) Or- 
ganization and Administration of Playgrounds 
and Recreation, J. B. Nash, (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York); (b) Parks—A Manual on Munici- 
pal and County Parks (P. R. A. A.); (c) The 
American City (New York); (d) 
Parks and Recreation—the official magazine of 
the American Institute of Park Executives, the 
American Park Society and the National Confer- 
ences on State Parks (Rockford, Ill.); (e) A 
Playground Handbook for Chamber of Com- 
merce Execulives, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.; (f) Play 
Areas—Their Design and Equipment (PL R. 
A. A.): (@) National Park Service Publications, 
Washington, 


Vf agazine 


Interior, 
D. C.); (h) Outdoor Recreation Legislation and 
Its Effectiveness, by A. G, Truxal (Columbia 


(U. S. Department of 


University Press 
The recreation council received valuable help 
in considering leadership requirements and salary 


schedules from the following publications: (a) 
Leisure and Its Use—May and Petgen (A. S. 


Barnes & Co.); (b) Camping and Character— 


Dimock and Hendry (Association Press, New 


York); (c) Progressive Education—quarterly 
review of the newer tendencies on education 
(Washington, D. C.); (d) Playground and Rec- 
reation (P. R. A. A.)3; (e) The Journal of So- 
clal Hygiene; (£) Commonwealth Fund Program 
for the Prevention of Delinquency (Common- 
wealth Fund, New York); (g) The Gang, 


Thrasher (University of Chicago Press); (h) 
Newspaper clippings from local newspapers and 
The Vew York 7 


juvenile delinquency and the study 


umes in relation to playgrounds, 
Street satety, 
of crime 
Other publications in the recreation field men- 
tioned included the valuable bibliography Sources 
of Information on Play and Recreation pub- 
lished by the Department of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City, and Commu- 
y Professor Elsom (Century 
New York). 


on problems of construction 


nity Recreation by 
Company, Mention was made of 
the help available 
and layout through the Park Manual, Play Areas 

Their Design and Equipment (P. R. A. A.) 


and in such magazines as The Architectural Re- 
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ow 


view, The Architectural Engineer and The Amer- 
ican City Magazine. 

E. A. Pritchard, of Niagara Falls, New York, 
took up the subject from the standpoint of those 
works and publications which had been most help- 
ful personally. He pointed out that there is much 
significant and valuable information and inspira- 
tion for the recreation worker in books in other 
fields of activity such as the following: /unda- 
mentals of Education by Bode (Macmillan Co., 
New York) ; Chapter on Play and Recreation by 
Stuart Chase in Whither Mankind (Longmans 
Green, New York); Constructive Citizenship by 
L. P. Jacks (Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
York); Creative Expression Through Arts and 
Crafts, a symposium issuing from the Progres- 
sive Education Association (Washington, D. C.) ; 
The New Exploration—A Philosophy of Re- 
gional Planning, by Benton McKaye (Harcourt 
grace & Co., New York); Youth in Conflict, by 
Miriam Van Waters (New York Republic Pub- 
lishing Co., New York); Men and Machines by 
Stuart Chase (Macmillan Co., New York) ; Emo- 
tion as the Basis of Civilization, by J. H. Denison 
(Scribner’s Sons, New York). 

It was significant that throughout the session 
there was emphasis on the thought that recreation 
workers in their reading ought not to limit them- 
selves to literature dealing specifically with rec- 
Other books in addition to those listed 
Among them 


reation. 
by Mr. Pritchard were mentioned. 
Patten’s New Basis of Civilization (Macmillan 
Co.) and The Project Method in Education, Al- 
berty (Ohio State University, Columbus). Help- 
ful articles, it was suggested, are to be found in 
such magazines as the dAflantic Monthly, the 
Survey, American Physical Education Review and 
various education magazines. 

It was suggested that valuable service would be 
performed in the listing and publication in a 
bibliographic bulletin of books of general interest 
and of articles in current magazines. The mo- 
tion was made and carried that the P. R. A. A. 
be requested to give consideration to the possible 
establishment of such a service. 

Dr. H. W. Hurt, of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, spoke of the value to recreation leaders of 
publications dealing with character building and 
inentioned as especially worthy of consideration, 
Formation of Character, E. R. Hull (Herder, 
Kenedy ) ; Teaching of Ideals by W. W. Charters 
(Macmillan Co.); and The Nature of Conduct 


by Symonds (Macmillan Co.). While there are 








wm 


several hundred publications dealing with this 
subject there is still need of a general work on the 
formation of character summarizing the best and 
most useful information. 

Mrs. Susie Root Rhodes suggested that it 
might be well for executives to ask their workers 
to submit a list at the end of each month on what 
they read during the month. She spoke of the 
value of the publications of the P. R. A. A. and 
the Bulletin Service as sources of helpful infor- 
mation. 

Attention was called to the fact that libraries 
will gladly give service to recreation workers in 
compiling bibliographies and making books avail- 
able. 


What Are the Opportunities a Recreation 
Executive Too Often Neglects Which 
Would Greatly Enlarge His Sphere 
of Work, and How Can He 
Take Them?* 


WILLARD HAYES 


Superintendent of Recreation, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 
\mong the neglected opportunities suggested 
were the following 
1. Failure to tie up with the city planning 


commissio eby missing the opportunity to 


advise on the proper location of recreation sites. 


The recreation executive, whether as a member 
of the commission or in his official capacity, 
should advise with the commission on all city 
planning matters affecting recreation. 

2. Neglect of the teacher group. In a num- 


ber of cities special effort is made to find recrea- 
tion for teachers 

3. Failure to make people understand the rec- 
reation movement. Occasionally people will be 
found who are opposed to recreation because it 
costs something or because fundamentally they 
do not believe in the philosophy of play. How- 
ever, the great majority of people who are op- 
posed to recreation can be won over if they are 
made to understand the movement. 

4. Neglect of groups that want to do some- 
thing. These groups may include, for example, 
middle-aged women released, perhaps, from 
household duties who want to do something for 


*Summar f g p discussion at Recreation Congress section 


meeting. 
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someone else. In one community arrangements 
were made for such a group to distribute books 
at the hospital, wheeling them around to the vari- 
ous wards. By utilizing these groups the recrea- 
tion executive can add much to the welfare and 
happiness of his community. 

5. Failure to make a tie-up between the rec- 
reation department and the health department, 
Many health departments are saying that one of 
the best ways to promote health is through rec- 
reation. The recreation department should help 
make this a reality. 

6. Failure to use the library and its facilities, 
One executive told of a library which permitted 
the recreation department to use its old books 
on the playground. Another told of having 
branch libraries and library wagons which go to 
the various grounds. In many cities libraries are 
cooperating with recreation departments in story- 
telling. A storytelling chair in one city created 
much interest. 

7. Failure to cooperate with philanthropic or- 
ganizations. By helping these groups the execu- 
tive will perform a needed service and will enlist 
for the recreation movement people who might 
not be interested in any other way. 

8. A great deal of discussion centered about 
the question of whether a recreation executive 
was losing an opportunity if he failed to be a 
“joiner.” In the opinion of a number, the thing 
recreation workers need to do is to join as many 
as possible of the organizations whose work 
touches the recreation field. Others were less en- 
thusiastic over the plan, but it seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that recreation workers 
should join and work with as many organizations 
as they can without neglect of their own work. 
If an executive has a program well worked out 
and going smoothly, it was pointed out, he will 
have time for a great deal of outside activity 
which will be beneficial to him in his work. 


What Are the Common Criticisms of 
Recreation Leadership ?* 
ERNST HERMANN 


Superintendent, Playground Commission, New- 
ton, Massachusetts 


One of the most common criticisms, the group 
felt, is that of too much overhead expense, and 
this will undoubtedly count against the growth 





*Summary of group discussion at Recreation Congress section 
meeting. 
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of a new department. Coordination and coopera- 
tion with other departments wherever possible 
will help keep down expenses. Work which can 
he more effectively done by another branch of 
the municipal organization ought never to be 
duplicated. Recreation budgets should, however, 
allow for the expansion of the program. The 
criticism is sometimes made that play leaders em- 
ployed under Civil Service on a year-round basis 
have too much time for loafing. It is a very dan- 
gerous practice to have more directors than can 
be used day by day. Unless they can be kept 
busy means must be devised for decreasing the 
number even though other staff members must 
work much harder. Women workers should, of 
course, be on an equality with men. A great many 
features of the program are better handled by 
women than men, especially activities for chil- 
dren. 

The criticism that recreation executives often 
devote too much time to organizations such as 
the Kiwanis Clubs and civic organizations of 
various kinds was answered by the statement that 
a public official will be more successful in his 
work if the value of his department is thoroughly 
understood by the public. There is no better way 
of spreading this knowledge than by association 
with the organizations which have the interest of 
the municipality at heart. An executive should be 
careful, however, not to neglect the proper ad- 
ministration of his own department in making 
these necessary contacts. 

Lincoln E. Rowley, of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, who has had long experience in the recrea- 
tion movement, injected an optimistic note in the 
discussion when he stated his belief that most of 
the criticisms levelled against recreation leadership 
are the natural consequences of a new field of 
A new movement, like children, must learn 
If the movement is a 


work. 
by experience, he said. 
conservative one these criticisms are a sign of 
indicate 


growth and _ rarely anything 


Recreation workers ought not 


except 
“growing pains.” 
to be afraid of criticism. 

The criticism is sometimes made that the stand- 
ard of recreation leadership cannot be kept as high 
under municipal control as under private. The 
group felt, however, that it can be made much 
more effective. The statement was made that 
recreation executives sometimes seem more con- 
cerned with making a showing than with the 
quality of the recreation activities they are pro- 


moting. In the early stages of the work in a city, 
it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice somewhat the 
quality of the work in order to demonstrate to 
the public the scope of activity of the new depart- 
ment. This is particularly necessary where the 
playground season is short or is not continuous 
throughout the year. To prepare a closing dem- 
onstration at the end of an eight weeks season is 
a severe tax on the resources of a recreation de- 
partment. Frequently it is necessary, for the sake 
of publicity, to hold a huge festival on Labor 
Day or some other special day. Later as the work 
becomes better established, neighborhood partici- 
pation which is more desirable and more enjoy- 
able for the neighborhood will take the place of 
a large demonstration. 

The question of too much leadership and or- 
ganization was raised. It is not for the best in- 
terests of children or adults that there be con- 
stant guidance and entertainment. The best type 
of leadership stimulates self-expression and initia- 
tive on the part of the individual and the group 
and promotes self-control. It is a question of bal- 
ance in the program. 

Is the criticism justified that playgrounds are 
taking children from their homes? The activities 
of the playground should be planned to develop 
sound habits and a sense of responsibility. Of 
fundamental importance is the appreciation a 
child must acquire of the relationship between 
work and leisure. This cannot be brought about 
by keeping the child continuously, day after day, 
on the playground or at the bathing beach. Play 
should always be more or less intensive, alter- 
nating with periods of rest and opportunity for 
contemplation. It is essential for the playground 
director to understand that the home continues 
to furnish the most valuable training for children. 
To keep girls from home at a time when they 
should be assisting their mothers is unwise. Ac- 
tivities should be planned on schedules which will 
enable girls of a certain age, for example, an hour 
or two of active play, arranged according to their 
home obligations. 


The question “why should public money be 
spent to teach children how to play” is an old one 
but still persists, particularly where the movement 
is new. It is well for the public to understand that 
children often do not have the opportunity to 
play because of deterioration in their environ- 
ment. Hence, play and recreation must now be 
the concern of the government. 
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What Are the Special Problems of Leader- 
ship for Girls and Women?* 


VIABEL MADDEN 
Superz Community Activities, Public 
Recreat rission, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The disc resolved itself into four main 
points : 
1. The tance of considering recreation for 


women not in terms of athletics; 2. Meth- 


ndustrial girls; 3. Type of train- 
ing necessal eaders ; 4. Recreation for older 
women. 

We must tinually guard against the danger 
of thinking recreation for women solely in 


terms of athletics and sports. These are only a 
small part the great field of recreation for 
women—a ratively new field of activity in 
which most reation workers are pioneering. 
The ain ybject of most average girls is to 
marry and ha home. As recreation leaders we 
should consider it our duty to provide opportu- 
nities for young girls and young men to meet in 
decent plac | under proper leadership. In 
Cincinnati the is been organized what are 
called “Me Body Clubs” for strangers and 
residents of the city who are anxious to make 
new friend e clubs conduct such activities 
as genera ti iking clubs, glee clubs, supper 


g 
clubs, et women and young men who 
wish to be troduced to congenial young people 
of the opposite se? 

Many methods of reaching the industrial girl 


were sugge 


She must be reached largely in 


her place ployment. Sending notices by 
mail alone is ufficient. The recreation leader 


should endeavor to meet the manager of the fac- 


tory, depart! tore or large office. Through 
the manager she should be introduced to the per- 
sonnel worl | through her to the key girls, 
the leaders mg the girls themselves. She 
should then | out what the girls themselves 
want to d it suggest too many things. At 


first speci rew to get the girls interested, 
and when e them, suggest other activities. 
Questionnai! nt to the girls were successful 
in many citt n some cities play nights were 
held to wl 


urged to cot 


employed girls in the city were 
] 


hey were given a night of good 


fun and p! t the close of the program were 





*Summ: t Recreation Congress section 
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told of the activities conducted by the recreation 
commission, and invited to join. 

Normal schools and colleges can assist greatly 
in the problem of recreation leadership for women 
by providing opportunities for practical experi- 
ence, first in being squad leaders in their own 
groups, everyone having an opportunity to be a 
squad leader, and afterward holding a discussion 
of failures and successes in their attempts. This 
should be followed by an opportunity to organize 
and conduct regular programs. The Play Day 
idea offers an opportunity for such training and 
leadership. A special plea was made that colleges 
and normal schools give women the same facilities 
for recreation as those enjoyed by men, together 
with the same treatment by the faculty. Instances 
were cited of large universities and colleges pro- 
viding million dollar stadiums and field houses 
and gymnasiums for men, while the women stu- 
dents were relegated to a small plot of ground 
which must serve as a combination feld hockey, 
baseball, and general athletic field. 

Another great problem of recreationai leader- 
ship for women was the conduct of such programs 
in systems where the budget is not sufficient for 
the employment of a woman executive. It was 
the consensus of opinion that a complete and 
comprehensive program of recreation and sports 
for women could not be conducted by a man. A 
man who has a thorough knowledge and under- 


standing of the ph 


siological, psychological and 
emotional backgrounds of women and is in sym- 
pathy with the new movement in women’s recrea- 
tion can do much, but not as successfully as a 
woman with the same training could do it. There- 
fore, the meeting recommended that recreation 
officials be urged to employ a woman organizer 
for women’s activities as soon as the budget per- 
mits. This worker, it was suggested throughout 
the meeting, should be given the title of Asso- 
ciate Director. She should have complete super- 
vision not only of athletics but of all activities 
pertaining to women. By being on a parity in 
women’s activities with a man director in men’s 
activities, she can organize women’s activities in 
conformity with the new thought and ideas im 
women’s recreation. 

Recreation workers should not overlook the 
immense possibilities in recreation for older 
women—those who consider themselves too old 
to participate in active games or recreation ac- 
Activities should be offered which appeal 
These groups 


tivities. 
particularly to the older woman. 
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should be kept separate from the other groups 
as it is impossible to conduct a program which 
will adequately fill the needs of both groups. The 
requirements for leadership in this group were 
considered to be precisely the same requirements 
for leadership of a younger group, with the addi- 
tional qualifications of patience and of special 
sympathetic understanding of older people. If 
a very young woman is a leader of this group 
she must have poise and dignity which will com- 
mand the respect of the older group. 


i 


Important Recreation Problems Facing 
Recreation Leaders. How Can 
We Best Answer Them?* 


HomeR B. McLaren 


Chairman, Playground and Recreation Commis- 
on, Springfield, Illinois 

Among the problems which recreation leaders 

are facing was decided at this meeting, is the 

tendency toward delinquency and vandalism which 


sometimes crops out. When boys and girls have 
nothing else to do they will occasionally destroy a 
drinking fountain or a piece of playground appa- 
ratus. It was suggested that the proper placing 
of workers on the playground and the proper in- 
the children in the use of apparatus 


struction of 


would aid eliminating delinquency. Public 
opinion, it was thought, would take care of the 
If all the 


boys and girls should find themselves unable to 


small amount of vandalism that occurs. 


use the drinking fountain on a sunshiny hot day, 


und if they discovered one boy had destroyed the 
founta ublic opinion would probably take care 
of tha tion without the aid of the police! 

kK. G. Manchester, of Bradentown, Florida, 
corresponded with a large number of recreation 
executives an effort to find out what is being 
done in the various fields of activity and what kind 
of info on the playground director should 
have in order to take care of his local situation 
more effectively. He tound out that trained lead- 
ership was considered one of the most important 
essentials and that the proper placing and care of 
playgrounds and that the proper preparation of 
the budget were other important matters. 

Then a serious discussion arose as to whether 
or not we should offer awards to children for 
participation or winning in various types of ac- 


tivity. Some said we should not offer awards in 


* , ‘ 
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any form—not even ribbons and badges. Others 
suggested that minor awards in the form of rib- 
bons or medals be given but that expensive cups 
or prizes of high monetary value be eliminated. 
It was felt that some research work on this prob- 
lem should be done by playground directors, and 
the message of our group to the Congress is that 
during the coming year all recreation executives 
be asked to make some study of this question of 
medals and awards for play activities and of the 
problem of delinquency and vandalism. It is 
hoped that some more definite decision regarding 
these questions may be reached at next year’s 


meeting. 


What Are the Best Personnel Practices for 
Dealing With Recreation Leaders ?* 


W. C. BecHToLp 
Superintendent of Recreation, Evanston, Illinois 


The subject was divided into four parts—l. 
Selection of personnel; 2. Working relations; 3. 
Assignment and use of workers; 4. Salaries, rat- 
ings and promotions. It was the consensus of 
opinion that personnel without doubt is the basis 
of success in any recreation department. The 
reaction of the workers to the task at hand is 
proportionate to the interest and enthusiasm of 
the superintendent. The selection of personnel 
through Civil Service, technical examinations and 
personality tests is the common practice in many 
cities. This is frequently unfair in the larger 
cities because the great number of applicants 
require too many different examiners and there 
is very little actual contact between the executive 
and applicants. The “yes and no” type of ques- 
tionnaire is impractical and too difficult for the 
examiner, 

It was the consensus of opinion that the best 
method for selecting workers, whether under 
Civil Service or not, is a combination of written 
examination, personality tests and a course of in- 
struction in a training school in the department 
which makes possible a careful study of the appli- 
cant’s ability, aptitudes and personality. Person- 
ality should be rated not only by the executive but 
by other members of the staff and an oral exam- 
ination should be conducted by members of the 
permanent staff. Special workers selected should 
have a general understanding of the entire work 
of the department. Some cities require appli- 


*Summary of group discussion at Recreation Congress section 
meeting 








wn 


cants to be graduates of normal schools or col- 
leges. Experience has shown, however, that very 
often high school graduates become successful 
workers when they have been trained on the play- 
ground. While no definite age limits were set 
in the employment of workers it seemed to be the 
general opinion that an applicant should be at 
least a high school graduate and should have suffi- 
cient maturity to fill the position. The discussion 
showed that sick leave varies from ten to thirty 
days per year. In most cities full pay is given 
when satisfactory evidence of sickness in the form 
of a doctor’s certificate is submitted. The length 
of vacations varies, most cities giving about fif- 
teen days to full time workers and a proportionate 
The de- 


number of days to part time workers. 
velopment of workers to fill more important posi- 
tions left vacant was considered important. 

The relationship of the executive and his staff 
received much attention. The staff should be 
confidence of the executive at staff 
made to feel they are helping in 


taken into the 
meetings and 
planning the program. It is never necessary for 
the executive to be “hard boiled.” It is possible 
for an executive or a department head to be 
friendly, cordial and a good listener and yet be 
firm and decisive. “Never ask the impossible,” 
one executive suggested, “but have the physical 


courage and moral ability to require the perform- 


ance of duty Credit should be given workers 
when it is due and special effort commended. The 
head of any department must have the final voice 
in the selection as well as the removal of a staff 
worker and in the removal of the worker, definite 
and specific charges should be required. Workers 
should be assigned to the positions for which they 
are best fitted and be thoroughly informed re- 
garding their duties. Bulletins in which duties 
and policies are carefully listed, provide one of 
the best ways of preventing misunderstanding and 
neglect of duty. To overcome the tendency to 
loaf on rainy days, duties should be provided 
such as activities in the shelter house or the mak- 
ing of neighborhood contacts. 

It was suggested that workers with complaints 
to make or problems to discuss should be encour- 
aged to take up these matters with delegated au- 
thorities such as the supervisor. In connection 
with the discussion of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of supervisors, much interest was shown in 
Mrs. M. V. Ridenour, of Parkers- 


rinia, which, it was suggested, 


a poem read b 
burg, West \ 


might well be on the desk of every staff worker. 
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THE SNOOPERVISER, THE WHOOPERVISER AND 
THE SUPERVISOR 

With keenly peering eyes and snooping nose, 
From room to room the snooperviser goes. 
He notes each slip, each fault with lofty frown 
And on his rating card he writes it down; 

His duty done, when he has brought to light 
The things the teachers do that are not right. 


With cheering words and most infectious grin 

The peppy Whooperviser breezes in. 

“Let every boy and girl keep right with me! 

“One, two, three, four! That’s fine! 
Miss Smith, I see 

“These pupils all write well.” This is his plan: 

“Keep everybody happy if you can.” 

The Supervisor enters quietly. 

“What do you need? How can I help today? 

“John, let me show you. Mary, try this way.” 

He aims to help, encourage, and suggest 

That teachers, pupils, all may do their best. 

—Anonymous. 


The question of salaries is a local problem and 
there is no basis for comparison. However, the 
scale of salaries for playground workers should 
at least conform with that for elementary grade 
teachers. Salaries should be on a yearly basis for 
full time workers and on a seasonal basis for part 
time workers. The wisdom of the hourly rate was 
questioned. Automatic increases were felt to be 
dangerous, a better plan being to have the time of 
increase uncertain and based on some superior 
performance. It was felt that a working period 
of six hours is long enough if the worker is ac- 
tive. Longer hours often tend to increase idle- 
ness and loafing during slack periods. 

The plan of grouping playgrounds for adminis- 
trative purposes in units of four, eight or sixteen 
centers was considered best for facilitating tour- 
naments. In larger cities it is preferable to have 
fewer groups and more units to maintain interest. 
The effectiveness of personnel can be increased by 


group organization of leaders. 


New York School of Social Work An- 
nounces Two Fellowships.—The New York 
School of Social Work, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, is offering for the school year, 
beginning October, 1930, two fellowship of $600 
each to social workers who have had at least two 
years of experience in social work, for a period 
of study at the School. April 9, 1930, is the last 
day for filing applications for these fellowships. 
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Summary of the Recreation Congress 


JoserH LEE 


I have been asked to say what happened, but I 
only can mention a few things that seem to me 
particularly significant. I shall probably leave out 
things you think especially important. It isn’t 
easy to see such a thing in perspective quite so 
soon. 

I remember in Mr. Mallery’s talk I felt that 
there was a sense of values expressed. I was 
very much struck by Mr. Fleisher’s story of what 
he was doing for art for everybody. By “every- 
body” he meant the rich as well as the poor. He 
didn’t leave out the “poor little rich girl,” which 
is very important. 

I liked Mrs. Meyers’ statement of the true aims 
of all our work. I was particularly hit by Mr. 
Rogers’ report about achievement standards be- 
cause I was partially responsible for the present 
achievement standards in the Athletic Badge 
Tests of the P.R.A.A. These new tests will tell 
us what the boy can do, what he can accomplish 
with his strength. It is one step nearer to what 
is ultimately the goal. 

Mr. Strayer was great. He said recreation was 
only a small part of what the schools were doing. 
He proceeded to demonstrate the whole thing. In 
other words, education is essentially what we call 
play. It is a poor word; there isn’t really any 
word. But [| call it putting the pupil under the 
tuition of the great creative and achieving in- 
stincts of mankind and letting them educate. 
That is what we are trying to do with children 
and that is what the school is trying to do, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strayer. It is all part of one educa- 
tional system. Education is one thing and we are 
both doing it. 

Dr. Jones spoke of the Negro’s need and how 
to meet it. Mr. Butterworth gave a very taking 
picture of what is really going on in the country 
and what might go on, how crying the need is, and 
how easy it would be to meet it. All we need 
is four more contributions of $10,000 a year to 
really do the job. 

Then John Erskine, the real prophet. Every 
child in the world dances, every child in the world 
sings, every child in the world is a poet and musi- 
cian—all of them. Where does his creativeness 
go? It is there, anyway. And then he mentions 


the fact—I think it is a secondary consideration 
and he made it so—that without the amateur we 
will never get the great professional. Singing is 
something to be heard and if there is nobody to 
hear, you don’t do it. It isn’t egotism to want to 
be heard; it is part of the thing. There is no 
such thing as speaking to nobody. Emerson said 
a true thing—‘“It takes two people to speak the 
truth; one to speak and one to listen.” It is the 
same with art, with beauty. And above all he 
stressed quality. That is the last and first word 
in both subjects. Then we had at every meeting 
Mr. Zanzig who illustrated this thing “quality,” 
teaching us to love and reverence music. 

Of course all through everybody said that the 
whole thing was spiritual. Everybody said that 
the one question was not one of waggling your 
arms and your legs and using your bigger muscles, 
but of getting education and growth through 
those means. 

Now I am getting on the subject of leadership. 
The first thing, it seemed to me, was those chil- 
dren Tuesday night who showed what the’aim is. 
Whoever trained them was a leader. They knew 
their parts. They knew their dances, and above 
all they were there, present in their dances. They 
were happy and they made all the rest of us 
happy. When you see that happen you know 
what leadership is. Then there is the question of 
how to get it. We all said over and over again 
that the essential is in two parts—first, person- 
ality—and personality was well defined by one 
speaker as being yourself, understanding, human- 
ity and humor. Now all these things you are 
born with—or without—so what on earth are you 
going to do about it? The second part is technical 
knowledge and there was a lot of this knowledge 
brought out. I can only touch upon about one 
thing out of several dozen. Knowing your 
games was one. There are a lot of special methods 
of teaching fair play, Mr. English pointed out, 
and gave evidence of his success. Utilizing your 
leaders is another. As we said this morning, a 
mighty good thing is to give everybody a chance 
to be a leader. I believe everybody has it in him. 
Everybody ought to have a chance to be a fol- 
lower, too. There are some who think that they 
can’t take this role without degradation. Some- 
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one ought t them to understand that it can 
be done. 

[ rememb« ring (Cameron Forbes, who was 
a govern Philippines quite a while, tell 
the method sed which he got fre ym his inter- 
est, I tl George Junior Republic. They 


had leaders e convicts in the big camps. 


These le the camp under the direction of 
others Phen they would take the 
very b vouldn’t be leaders and put 
them 11 eroups and get leaders out of 
then | go on until everybody had a 
chance. that is very important. 

Then | t there are all kinds of knowl 
edges. Ka: e ages. You can't do any- 
thing witl ul There is a time for a thing 
to be t when it can’t be taught. 


And if the t goes by this thing will never be 
taught, possessed as it should be. We 
must know t hilosophy of the whole thing in 
order tl be the play of the child 
himself, : - in him coming out and ex- 
pressed thi being the instrument of 
the bigger purposes that run through him. If you 
don’t feel t lon’t know what it is all about 
or underst ormous significance in appar- 


ently littl 


The “‘sac1 of let-alone.”” There comes 
the sanctuat place where you can listen to 
the inner t all the time bothering, not all 
the time | t ought not to be “all the time,” 
anyway er things. But that one thing 
“listen” w t out and is essential. 

Now thet eed for science as well as the 
need for | c People say a doctor is born, 


her is born. You remem 


ber he int who was making out 
his papers blank—*‘Born :—Yes: 
Wher Business :—Rotten.”’ 
He was que stion. lLeaders are 
born but t so and always made. This 
thing is ml requiring training just as 
nurses | und lawyers and doctors have 


training yfession, as Brother Barna- 


bas has s ng more importance than the 
professio1 octor or lawyer. The doctor 
picks up t fter the accident has hap- 
pened. (1 vyer is probably making the acci- 
dent happe1 really true, but it is prob- 
able! Lavy nt a great many more acci- 
dents thai 

Anyway, t s a great profession. I think it 


is the impo education and education 
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is the important part of what we can do—apart 
from what the Lord has done without us. There 
must be, therefore, professional standards. There 
must be professional tests for employment. You 
must have these tests not only to get what you 
want but also to evade what you very much don’t 
want in qualities. That is one of the things we 
have to stand for and have to formulate. It js 
frightfully hard. We can easily make marks and 
degrees in things, yet we have to acquire these, 
We must work that thing out. As soon as you 
get into any qualifications you are in danger, | 
am not stating any rule or suggesting any, but 
only saying that we must have the standards and 
people must be employed subject to them. 

[ think we have had the feeling that things are 
pretty baffling. We haven’t got where we wanted 
to. We haven’t threshed everything out. We 
haven’t got down quite to the real question. Each 
one had some hobby he wanted to have threshed 
out. 

Imagine a child of kindergarten age drawing a 
picture of his mother. Here 1s the head, the arms 
come out of the ears; the legs from the chin. 
Would you suggest to that child how to make that 
a little better? I know the principle. You ought 
to make a suggestion when it fits into his creative 
faculties and refrain from making it when it 
won't. The thing isn’t to teach that child how to 
draw; the thing is to teach that child’s imagina- 
tion to grow and if some little practical suggestion 
takes away the imagination you spoil the whole 
thing. 

The two important things in the artist are the 
technique and—having something to say. It isa 
terrible thing to do anything to hinder that latter 
growth. On the other hand, you have a great op- 
portunity, if you feed the child at the right time, 
just when he is hungry, just when he wants to 
jiggle that imagination. If you do it so that it 
will fit into what his soul is trying to do, you are 
doing the trick. If not, you have done more 
harm than good. I think that is the right prin- 
ciple, but how do you know? I don’t know 
where we would get if we discussed it any fur- 
ther. How do you know? The point is there. 

That, I think is about all that can be said. I 
think that despite having missed the full attain- 
ment of the goal we did a pretty good job. We 
had five days and we were talking about the edu- 
cation of the human being—matters we have 
talked of for probably more than a million years. 


(Continued on page 588) 
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With the Recreation Executives at 


the Recreation Congress 


Louisville, Kentucky, October 14, 1929 


Session | 
Philadelphia, Pa., CHAIRMAN 
What Is the Policy, Purpose and Trend in 


Municipal Recreation Budget Planning ?— 
In introducing this subject Thomas W. Lantz of 


Reading, Pennsylvania, said he considered it ad- 
visable to submit two budgets to the council—the 
first an operating budget including salaries, sup- 
plies and maintenance expenses, the second a 
budget for improvements in which are listed new 
facilities such as swimming pools, athletic fields 
and tennis courts. His experience has been that 
the council will always allow the operating bud- 
vet and will sometimes add to it, but will not 
always appropriate funds for all the improve- 
ments listed though they usually grant one or two. 
In some cities the council will appropriate money 
from the contingent fund for needed facilities. 
Mr. Lant: 
in the budget the salaries of workers who are 


has also found it advisable to distribute 


holding two positions. If, for example, one 
worker is serving as supervisor of athletics and 
director of playgrounds, it is well to divide his 
salary under the budget headings, “Athletics” and 
“Playgrounds.” 

A budget is-of fundamental importance ; every 
city requires this method of itemizing needs and 
submitting them for scrutiny. After a budget has 
been passed it gives valuable service as a guide. 
The question arose as to whether a school board 
which appropriates funds to the recreation com- 
mission should have control over the budget. It 
was felt that much difficulty and misunderstand- 
ing would be avoided if a joint committee were 
appointed from the school board and recreation 
commission to pass on the budget, for such a body 
has many facilities to offer the recreation depart- 
ment. In some cities provision is made in the 
budget for automatic increases. In Detroit there 
is a Salary reserve item to meet special instances 
in which the year of service does not fall on the 
specified date. 


The question was raised as to the advisability of 
transferring funds from one division of the recre- 
ation budget to another. A number of executives 
objected to this plan on the ground that it does 
not pay to deceive city officials or the community 
at large and money should be put in the budget 
exactly where it belongs. 

Much interest was aroused by a discussion of 
the powers of one city department to turn over 
funds to another department, with special refer- 
ence to appropriations by school boards to public 
recreation departments. Professor Jay B. Nash 
of New York University stated that it is not legal 
for one department to assign any of its powers or 
funds to another department, although this is fre- 
quently done. The discussion brought out the 
fact that in signing a warrant turning over some 
of its funds to a recreation department for oper- 
ating playgrounds on school property, the board 
of education is acting within its rights just as 
when it makes a contract with a contractor for 
doing construction work or rendering some other 
sery ice. 

Attention was called to the value for use with 
boards of recreation and with community groups, 
of the statement entitled Questions on Recreation 
Leadership prepared by the P.R.A.A. for use in 
connection with the Congress. The motion was 
made, seconded and carried that the P.R.A.A. be 
asked to publish a sufficient number of these pam- 
phlets to fill quantity orders from recreation ex- 
ecutives. A number of executives indicated that 
they would be glad to obtain copies of the state- 
ment at cost. 

Mrs. Chester G. Marsh, of Westchester 
County, New York, asked whether a committee 
might not be appointed to study the salaries of 
recreation workers, comparing them with the 
salaries in other fields, such as education, and 
taking into account not only the actual salary 
received, but also length of vacation, hours of 
work, preparation required, etc. It was sug- 
gested that the P. R. A. A. be asked to study 
the problem of salaries of recreation workers, 
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comparing them with data on salaries published 
by the National Education Association and sub- 
mit a report in 1930. 
of the group. 


This suggestion met with 


the approval 


What Is the Best Method of Cost Account- 
ing for Recreation Systems?—W. C. Bechtold 
of Evanston, Illinois, stated that among the fac- 
tors to be considered in determining costs are the 
following 

1. The 

be attendance, 


tained in the community or a combination 


for determining cost. Should it 
participation, results ob- 


factors? 


of thes« 
2. Types 

tivities cost a great deal more per individ- 
Some involve 


tivities. For example, some ac- 
ual participant than others. 
small groups and some large numbers. 
Certain activities cannot or should not be 
eliminated even if their cost is relatively 


high 

3. Typ f administration. If, for example, 
a park department takes care of the main- 
tenance bill, the cost of the activity will 
be less. It is necessary to have a standard 


for determining the cost so the basis of 
comparison will be fair. 

Should all costs be included even though some 
of them are met by appropriation by other de- 
partments 

In establishing a cost accounting system a defi- 
nite budget system and an accurate system of 
keeping a record of activities are essential. It is 
have total expenditures by types of 
playgrounds, beaches, 


necessary to 
service, as for example, 
\ttendance and participation records 

lhe cost of each unit in each ser- 
For ex- 


drama, etc 

must be kept 
vice group should also be recorded. 
ample, in the division of sports the executive 
should know 
ball, football, and other activities. 
cost records should be kept of each individual 
center or playground, subdivided under “Sup- 
In Evanston, several 


the per unit participation for base- 
In addition 


plies,” “Leadership,” etc. 
playgrounds were discontinued and others were 
established year as the result of information 
shown by the cost and attendance records. 


The importance of keeping a record of the 
different individuals using the playgrounds was 
emphasized. In Evanston every child on the 


registered and about 
the children using the 


Registration 


summer playground is 
eighty-five per cent of 


grounds are recorded in this way. 


* expensive. 


provides the means of telling how many different 
people are using the playgrounds. 

The overhead expense should be distributed 
among the various activities. The permanent 
office and administration staff expense should be 
prorated to the various divisions or centers 
served. Each superintendent must keep the ree- 
ords himself or must train a person on his staff 
Such records, if kept every year, have 
In Evanston the unit 


to do so. 
great comparative value. 
cost of participants per play period the first year 
was eight cents per individual, whereas in 1928 
it was only two cents. Although the total cost 
of operation increased only ten per cent over the 
first year, the number of users increased four 
hundred per cent. 

The question was raised as to what the basis 
should be for extending a program. Bathing 
beaches, for example, cost very little per in- 
dividual served, whereas many small group ac- 
tivities which have much greater character and 
citizenship development values are comparatively 
Shall the beach program be extended 
or is the city justified in spending more money 
in promoting the smaller group activities? The 
question was also raised as to whether a city is 
justified in spending more money on better facili- 
ties and leadership in a section where there is a 
good deal of crime rather than in a high type resi- 
dential neighborhood. In conclusion Mr. Bech- 
told pointed out that in Evanston where they were 
successful in persuading the city to supply a park, 
the recreation officials were eliminating the neigh- 
borhood school playground since children prefer 
to go to a park rather than to a school play area. 

A discussion of the basis for either locating 
or maintaining a playground followed. In Cleve- 
land, unless a playground draws a total attend- 
ance of 2,000 a week, the playground is either 
closed or the staff, which ordinarily consists of 
one man and two women, is reduced. When only 
two workers are used the playground is closed in 
the morning and operated from noon until dark. 
Sometimes an effort is made to have the board 
of education enlarge the playground and this usu- 
ally has an effect upon the attendance. In Phila- 
delphia the median attendance is forty to fifty 
Attendance is taken three times each 


per day. 
If it aver- 


afternoon and five times on Saturday. 
ages less than forty for two weeks the playground 
is closed for the remainder of the season. It was 
pointed out that change in playground personnel 


sometimes results in a great change in attendance 
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en the grounds. In considering playground at- 
tendance, leadership must be taken into consider- 
ation. 

Cc. E. Brewer, of Detroit, stated that while 
most accounting is based on attendance records 
and costs, this basis of judging a recreation pro- 
eram is not necessarily the correct one. Leader- 
ship and the results secured from constructive 
programs should be the criterion. He raised the 
question why recreation executives should try to 
base their figures on such premises as big atten- 
dance totals, regardless of values received from 
the facilities or activities recorded. City officials 
should be educated to see beyond attendance fig- 
ures and to appreciate the value of special char- 
acter developing activities even though they are 
more expensive. In this way it will be easier to 
secure appropriations for such activities. In Mr. 
Bechtold’s opinion the recreation department 
should receive credit for occupying a few hours 
of the leisure of a large number of people, for 
instance at a beach, even though leadership may 
not be provided. If the city authorities see that 
people are using the facilities they will realize 
the value of continuing the support of the pro- 


gram. 


Session II, 
W. L. Quin_tan, Tampa, Florida, CHAIRMAN 


What Is the Responsibility of the Super- 
intendent of Recreation for the Extension of 
Public Recreation Facilities?—That the re- 
creation executive has a very definite responsi- 
bility along this line was the consensus of opin- 
ion. Often the extension of the program, as 
G. DeSole Neal, of Birmingham, Alabama, 
pointed out, is accomplished by stimulating com- 
munity groups to secure facilities, and this is 
sometimes a more successful method than a direct 
appeal from the recreation executive. In one city 
a bathing beach was constructed because the wel- 
fare department wanted it. In another, the park 
department and Chamber of Commerce, by con- 
ducting a campaign, secured a municipal golf 
course which the recreation department had not 
been able to obtain. A municipal stadium in the 
same city was the result of agitation by the Amer- 
ican Legion. Similarly, the stimulation of out- 
standing officials and leaders in community life 
to ask for improvements is often conducive of 
results. In Pittsburgh a survey of recreation fa- 
cilities was made by the Bureau of Recreation 


and fifteen of the most urgently needed sites for 
neighborhood play field were determined. The 
Bureau lined up the civic organizations in each 
section to petition for the property, and it was 
secured. Another means of extending facilities 
that was suggested is publicity through the press. 
Some executives in their reports month after 
month call attention to needs. Cooperation with 
the city planning commission in planning for 
sites is an effective method. It was stressed that 
recreation executives ought always to be planning 
and working with city planning commissions. 
One executive told of having in his office a com- 
pletely worked out plan for the location of new 
sites to which constant publicity is given. It is 
the definite responsibility of the recreation execu- 
tive who is the specialist in the field to devise 
means of influencing such groups as city plan 
commissions, to establish contacts with them and 
to make sure that the recreation body receives due 
recognition in the preparing and carrying out of 
their plans. 

The recreation executive cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of planning for needed extension but 
often individuals and organizations in a commu- 
nity can more effectively carry out the plans. A 
continuous process of educating the public must 
go on. In the next fifteen years, it was suggested, 
there is likely to be an over-emphasis on facilities 
as compared with leadership. It is the responsi- 
bility of the executive to keep the balance in 
favor of leadership. 


What Can Be Done to Secure Greater Use 
of School Buildings for Recreation?—The 
solution of this problem, according to C. J. Reid, 
of Hamtramck, Michigan, is to be found in co- 
operation with school authorities, including prin- 
cipals and the physical education department, in 
the proper use of buildings and equipment, and 
in the development of leaders in school center 
activities who understand school procedure. In 
a few instances the problem is being met by 
having the superintendent of recreation employed 
jointly by the recreation department and the 
school board. In some cities manual training 
teachers are engaged to teach handcraft and phy- 
sical directors to take charge of physical activi- 
ties. In this way helpful relationships are estab- 
lished. 

Proper care of the buildings is an important 
consideration. At the end of each evening the 
janitor makes a report to the superintendent of 
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buildings the Playground Athletic League 
in chargé the school centers in Baltimore re- 
garding a ury to property. This provides 
a check e total cost of repairs is very 
slight. A inge of experience as to adminis- 
trative pro re showed some variation in re- 
gard to t ment of expenses connected with 
the ope! school centers. In some cities 
the bo: cation pays the heat, light and 
~ 

janitor set n many others the department 
of recré s these expenses or part of them 
in addition to supplying leadership. In San Fran- 
cisco the Playground Commission pays for leader- 
ship and p ble SU] plies, the Board of Edu- 
cation p janitor service, last year having 

2 S 
put $10,00% ts budget for this purpose. A 
suggestior ecuring the use of buildings was 
that recreat executives stimulate Parent- 


Teachet sociations and other neighborhood 


or the use of school buildings. 


groups 


\nother suggestion was that in the summer ac- 
tivities be tarted which will carry over into the 
winter the activities are popular and there 
is a de ( t is difficult for a board 


of educat efuse to supply facilities. 


What Help Should Recreation Executives 


Be Ready to Render Religious Groups in 


Providing for Their Recreation—Labor 
Groups—Fraternal Groups—Other Agencies? 
“All poss vas the answer to this question. 
“If we ret service at all,” said one execu- 
tive, “we should be prepared to render service 
covering I rship, programs, loaning of equip- 
ment and se on layout.” 

( onside1 nterest centered about the ques- 
tion as to whether o1 a recreation department 


should « ¢ r picni service, party leader- 


ship, et e Detroit Recreation Department 
gives sel to any organization provided any- 
one who wish iy enter into the activity. If the 
organizati vants special privileges, the De- 
partment ustified in making a charge, the 


money received going into the city’s revenue ac- 


count. The point was made that if a recreation 
department gives service to all groups, care must 
be taken to avoid the exploitation which is one 
One recreation de- 


of the dangers of such a plan. 


vartment follows the plan of providing service 
s 
to the many groups which are cooperating with 


it, but if the requests become too numerous, a 


list of workers who can be secured by the payment 


of a fe ned over to the requesting group. 


It was suggested that if the service is rendered 
while the groups are using the facilities of the 
recreation department no charge should be made, 

The question was raised as to the legality of 
charging for the services of a worker whose sal- 
ary is paid out of tax funds. One executive stated 
that in his community this could not be done le- 
gally but that there were ways of avoiding this 
legal difficulty. Other executives felt that muni- 
cipalities had the right to charge for services 
rendered; the money received, however, should 


be turned into the revenue account. Through a 


showing of hands, it was discovered that most of 
~ 


the cities represented do not charge tor service, 


Evans, Fort Worth, Texas, CHAIRMAN 


Should There Be a Standard Classification 
for Playground Contests Either by Weight, 
Age, Height or Any Combination of the 
Three ?—In 


Brewer, of Detroit, stated that classitication of 


introducing this problem, C. E. 


athletes for competition presents a big and trou- 
blesome problem because of the different kinds of 
competition requiring different sorts of skill, 


competition — of 


weight, etc. The increasing | 


women has further complicated the problem be- 
cause they have not participated in athletics long 


enough for any thorough study to be made of 
Track and field 


s and qualities in the partic 


their endurance in competition. 
events require skill 
pants that football, baseball and basketball do 
not. Hence the basis on which all athletes can 
be classified for competition can never be the 
same for each kind of sport and prove entirely 
satisfactory for all. No matter what standard 1s 
adopted it will be impossible to satisfy completely 
all local conditions. Any standards adopted will 
require testing and alteration as experience deter- 
mines their suitability. Many classifications have 
been used in various cities and the universal scor- 
ing system for athletic competition is well known. 
This system, however, is of no value unless the 
athletes themselves are classified on as nearly an 
equal basis as is possible. 

The late L. M. Post in his capacity as Super- 
visor of Health Education in the Detroit Public 
Schools made an examination of the records of 
15,000 school pupils who competed in eleven ath- 
letic events. He studied the records and com- 
pared the results according to the height, weight, 
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age and grade in school of each child. The study 
showed that the older the boy, where the weight 
remained the same, the better the record was 
made. This was probably due to the increased 
endurance and the greater mental alertness on 
the part of the older boy. Taking height into 
consideration, the record showed that height had 
very little relation to age and weight in all around 
competition, although it would be unfair to take 
height as the main basis for classification, as the 
tall, thin boy would be competing out of his 
class,—just as a short, fat boy would be out of 
his class if weight were to be taken alone. 

The age and the grade in school classification 
showed practically the same results in the study 
of the records, that is, as stated above, the older 
the boy becomes the better is his physical per- 
formance. Physical performance is not necessar- 
ily based upon his ability to pass from one grade 
Retardation of the pupil, 
whether through low mentality, sickness or im- 


to the next higher. 


proper physical development, would make a grade 
classification for athletic competition unfair. Fur- 
thermore, with the increased congestion in our 
urban population and methods of modern city 
life, age or grade in school is no normal index of 
the physical development or athletic ability of a 
person. 
Therefore, it can be seen that neither weight, 
height, age or grade in school can alone be taken 
as a true basis for classification of athletes, but 
a combination of at least two or three of the four 


should be made. Height is variable and would 


tend to put a boy of the same age and weight in 
a higher or lower class. Age presumes a more 


mature development, but because of modern liv- 
ing conditions it cannot be regarded as a normal 
index, and as the physical performance increases 
in proportion to age, even though of the same 
weight, age and weight would seem to be the two 
primary factors entering into a standard of classi- 
fication for athletic competition. 

Take, for an example, three boys as follows: 
A is 18 vears old and weighs 103 pounds; B is 17 
years old and weighs 115 pounds; C is 15 years 
old and weighs 126 pounds. Using weight as a 
standard, these three bovs would be in different 
classifications and it is easily seen that A would 
be far superior to his class, and C would have 
little chance of winning in his class. Therefore, 
it is necessary to provide a conversion table to 
reduce all participants to the same index. The 
following table has been suggested by an authority 
whose name is unknown: 


Multiply the weight in pounds by 3; multiply 
the age in months by 1%. Add the two totals 
for the class index number. If height is to be 
used, multiply the height in inches by 4% before 
adding the total. Using the conversion table and 
taking age and weight into consideration, the 
three boys would be classed as follows: 

A—216 months &K 1% equals—324 
103 pounds X 3  equals—309 
Total. .....633—Class 6 
3—204 months X 1% equals—306 
115 pounds X 3 equals—345 
Sete .35% 651—Class 6 
C—180 months & 1% equals—270 
126 pounds X 3 = equals—378 
Totals ..... 648 

Thus, it can be seen that all three boys, instead 
of being in three different classes, would be in 
the same class—6; that is, the class from 600 to 
700, according to the index number. It can read- 
ily be seen that this method is a fair classification 
and represents the true grouping of these three 
boys for athletic competition in proportion to 
While these three cases 


Class 6 


their physical ability. 
are hand-picked cases, the law of averages will 
regulate all other cases, particularly if a large 
team group is to be taken into consideration. 

Objections to this system will naturally arise. 
The most serious one is that it is cumbersome and 
it will take some time to find the index of the 
class in which the participant will compete. This 
can be overcome by putting on the entry blank 
the information relative to the conversion table 
and having the applicant himself fill out this in- 
formation. 

This system, or some system similar to it, is 
recommended as the only adequate system of 
classifying participants. If no such system is 
worked out, then the only fair way for classifying 
athletes would be the adoption of an age and 
weight classification. It would be necessary to 
make the age and weight classification vary in 
accordance with the sport engaged in, as the 
same weight and age classification for football 
would not be fair for track and field events or 
basketball. The only other alternative is open 
competition for all events regardless of age, 
weight or height, a system which has proven to 
be unsatisfactory, as it limits the competitors to 
a few of the stars who know they have a chance 
of winning. 
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A number of questions were asked relative to 
the system described, especially as to its applica- 
tion to different sports and the basis for deter- 
mining the multiples used in the conversion table. 
It was pointed out that a somewhat similar system 
involving height, age and weight is used in classi- 
fying boys entered in the Junior Olympics. At- 
tention was also called to a number of other classi- 
fication methods that have been worked out and 


used with r degrees of success. 


How Far Should a Recreation Executive 
Go in Trying to Stimulate Activities Which 
Pay for Themselves? (Should Adult Recre- 
ation Pay Its Own Way?)—A. O. Anderson, 


Cleveland ( munity Centers, urged that as a 


general proposition adult recreation activities 
should be largely self-supporting, by which 


is meant that the group should pay for the 


direct supet required, including um- 


pires, picnic directors or instructors for special 


activities. 


It is assumed that the city provides the capital 


outlay and overhead supervision. Then, in order 
that these r ition buildings and the land be 
used to the limit, the recreation executive should 
spend the major portion of his time in an effort 
to acquaint adults with the desirability of organi- 
zation and financial support for their activities. 
That the recreation department has some respon- 
sibility for the leisure time of adult citizens is 


granted. To provide opportunities for wholesome 


recreation is lecessary as the provision for 
general healt! re and police protection and the 
city should s; some money in promoting ac- 
tivities so that the facilities provided are used as 
fully as po However, the line must be 
drawn when es to paying the whole cost of 
adult leisure activities, and Mr. Anderson 
believed that idult himself should pay some 


of the cost service such as providing golf 


instruction, the upkeep of golf courses and tennis 
courts, etc. olicy of having adult groups 
pay for immediate leadership conserves recreation 


the responsibility of groups 
With the money 


funds and increas 
for the recreation program. 
saved the program for children can be extended 
and the capital outlay increased. The adult who 
pays part of the expense is more likely to be 
more regular in attendance and more appreciative 
of the service offered. However, when a program 


of self-support lecided upon, it may be advis- 
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able in some cases first to underwrite the entire 
cost and gradually shift to self-support. 

As a result of the increased effort made during 
the past community center season in Cleveland 
to have adult groups pay the cost of instruction 
the following decreases were made, with the total 
attendance varying only slightly during the two 
years: 

1927-1928 1928-1929 


1. Salary cost to recreation 


department ........ $17,000 $10,200 
2. Salaries paid by adults 
themselves ......... 2,600 5,100 


The entire cost of music and dramatics in the 
Cleveland centers has been borne by the recrea- 
tion department, but the whole cost of instruction 
in such activities as golf, gymnasium, auction 
bridge, tap dancing, and handcraft was paid by 
the groups themselves. The cost to the adults 
ranges from $1 to $2.50 per semester of 12 
weeks. Instructors receive $4 per evening for 
three hours’ work. 

The question was raised as to whether the pro- 
fessional instructors in bridge, tap dancing, etc., 
objected to the recreation department conducting 
classes for which such low fees were charged. 
Mr. Anderson replied that there had been no fric- 
tion because as a rule the less expensive instruct- 
ors were engaged and frequently they were glad 
of the opportunity to make the contacts provided 
by the groups. 

A show of hands indicated that in a consider- 
able number of cities represented at the meeting, 
community center activities are provided free, in 
a smaller number of cities tennis is free, in several 
cities no charge is made for swimming and in two 


of the cities free colf is provided. 


How Can We Increase the Effectiveness of 
Social Recreation Programs?—In introducing 
this question, Willard Hayes, of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, pointed out that there is very little under- 
standing of the term “social recreation” on the 
part of lay people in the average community. 
The content and purpose of this branch of the 
service should be made clear and definite to the 
community. Every city recreation department, 
in Mr. Hayes’ opinion, if it is to perform a real 
service, should have a special committee or divi- 
sion on social recreation. 

The most important single factor in the success 
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of social recreation is trained leadership. It is 
needed more in this than in any other department 
of the recreation system. To obtain proper lead- 
ership recreation institutes must be held and sys- 
tematic follow-ups made to insure the continuous 
use of the people trained. Mr. Hayes stressed 
particularly the importance of getting the churches 
to send people for training. After the local train- 
ing institute is over in Cedar Rapids, the recrea- 
tion department notifies churches and_ other 
eroups that workers are available, and for the 
first few sessions a member of the staff goes with 
the newly trained volunteer to help him put on 
the program. This is followed with inquiries 
to the ministry and leaders in other groups about 
the progress being made by their own represen- 
x others sent by the department to put 


tatives 
on social recreation programs for them. If the 
report is made that a particular volunteer leader 
is not proving successful, the recreation depart- 
ment suggests that the worker be sent back for 
more training. 

In addition to this service, the Cedar Rapids 
Recreation Department provides a weekly bulletin 
which goes to the various volunteer leaders and 
other groups which are being used throughout 
the social recreation division. This holds the in- 
terest of both workers and groups. It contains 
timely suggestions for social recreation programs 
and calls attention to the fact that the Recreation 
Department is ready to furnish game equipment 
and pienic kits as well as programs suitable for 
groups of various ages. Preparedness with this 
particular service at all times and alertness to 
meet this need in the community are among the 
best services the recreation body can render and 
provide one of the best channels for promoting 
the public recreation movement in a community. 
Mr. Hayes stated that the Recreation Department 
does not charge for social recreation service ex- 
cept on special occasions calling for particularly 


good leaders, or when the demand is so heavy 


that the staff cannot meet it. The value of this 
free service is illustrated by the fact that 90% of 
the persons giving volunteer service to the Recre- 
ation Department first came in contact with it 
through the social recreation program. 

Of the cities represented at the meeting, ap- 
proximately 75 furnish free game equipment and 
about 60 provide free leadership, but in only 10 
cities is a careful record kept of the persons re- 
ceiving training at social recreation institutes and 
the service they later give to groups in the com- 


munity. 


SEssION IV. 
ERNST HERMANN, Newton, Mass., CHAIRMAN 


What Is the Most Effective Relationship 
Between the Supervisor of Special Activities 
and the Director of an Individual Play- 
ground?—Dr. William Burdick, Baltimore, 
Maryland, pointed out there are many elements 
entering into the problem—the groups to be 
served, whether little children or others; the size 
of the area and of the groups ; the degree of train- 
ing the playground director has had and, most im- 
portant of all, the purpose of the whole thing, 
whether the happiness of the child or the effi- 
ciency of the organization—will the child receive 
better help if taught by the playground director 
or will it have a happier play life if a specialist 
is employed. 

Two ideas are more or less prevalent in the 
conduct of playgronds. Special directors or 
supervisors either go to the different playgrounds 
and help the teacher by doing some of her work, 
or the teacher remains in charge and the special- 
ist helps her. The educational system has some- 
thing to offer the recreation field in a considera- 
tion of this problem. In the school system it has 
come to be felt that most teachers should have 
not more than forty personalities to deal with 
and the best educational systems are providing a 
helping teacher for every forty teachers. In Dr. 
Burdick’s opinion that is the best plan of super- 
vision, and there is something to be said for the 
term of “overlooker” applied in England to these 
supervising teachers. Educational systems select 
a teacher according to the training she has had 
in different fields and her fitness for the particular 
need. This should be the plan for the use of 
special activities’ workers in the recreation field. 
She comes to stimulate the playground director, 
to help her in her problem and point out to her 
the needs of the children. The best results will 
be secured when we have brought up from the 
ranks those who have experienced all the difficul- 
ties and problems that the leader has to meet. 
The helping teacher should be the one we use 
rather than the supervisor or critic teacher. 

A number of executives gave their experiences 
in the use. of supervising. Mrs. Susie Root 
Rhodes, of Washington, testified to the value of 
having supervisors come from the ranks. There 
are in her department two supervisors who started 
as assistants on the playground, became assistant 
directors, and are now successful directors of 
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special activit In York, Pennsylvania, the 
plan was trie f having specialists in all activities, 
but this d vork out successfully, and under 
the present plan the director or a volunteer takes 
charge, the rectors being trained in institutes. 
Specialist ometimes used to teach the in- 
structors, are not used to train the chil- 
dren. In tl ool playgrounds of Philadelphia 
there art eneral supervisors who work to 
improve standards with the 200 teachers employed 
on the pl \t the Waterbury, Connec- 
ticut, Girls’ 8 girls have been developed as 
leaders a1 e supervising classes of their own. 
This cou t ave been possible without the 
Services pe! sors 

Helping t ers are essential, it was felt by 


the grou] supervisors in storytelling, 


dramatics, handwork, kindergarten games, 
dancing, er features. This plan, it was 


stated, do t involve more expense than if 


highly paid leaders are employed on the play- 
grounds Si the executives favored the 
plan of pl ery efhcient person on the 
playground t k with one worker at a time. 


What Is the Proper Relationship of the 
Superintendent of Recreation to City or Re- 
gional Planning Boards?—Otten through lack 


of courageot eadership and of a city develop- 
ment plan, A. H. Wyman, St. Louis, Missouri, 
said in discussing the problem, instances of failure 
are found in some of our leading cities. The 


parks and srounds are below the standards 


necessary and there is lack of natural beauty and 
permanent improvements. There is also lack of 
cooperation between public agencies administering 


recreation a! roper program is not developed. 


In this beautification and adequate 
planning present and future, a recrea- 
tion executive a very definite responsibility, 
and his duties may be stated as being four-fold— 
1. The recreation executive has a large respon- 
sibility 11 tiring land for parks and play- 


grou! 


2. He should become conversant with the major 
street p oning, and transportation, sub- 
division and building legislation. 

3. He shot have plans for all present and 
future recreation developments available. 

4. He sl ( ave the supervision of studies 


and accidents to children, and 
other studies on file and up- 
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Many a recreation executive, Mr. Wyman 
stated, seemed to know little about his city plan 
when he should be serving as a member of the 
planning commission, or a member of the recrea- 
tion committee which studies parks and play- 
grounds. He should inject some of his knowledge 
and experience into the final plan of the commis- 
sion. It will be well for him to have ready for 
the planning commission studies in delinquency, 
in street accidents to children and lack of play- 
ground space and also studies of population show- 
ing the most densely populated areas. He should 
also know and have charted the different national- 
itv areas and their location, if for no other reason 
than that it will help his own program. ‘The ree- 
reation executive should know the major street 
plan and develop plans of neighborhood recrea- 
tion to be brought to the city planning commission, 
lie should know real estate developments and 
should judge of the number of recreation leaders 
required in these areas, and should have available 
information of this type which he can put in the 
hands of a civic club to help the city planning 
commission with their project. 

The executives should chart accidents to chil- 
dren. In general studies show that the hours 
from three to five are the dangerous hours and 
that when spring opens the accident curve rises 
markedly. When the playgrounds open it goes 
down and when they are closed it starts up again. 
If this information is brought to the attention of 
the city planning commission, it will help them 
in putting their plan across. In this way the ree- 
reation executive can be of decided importance 
and help to the experts in this field. 

Clarence A. Perry, of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, stated that in New York State there is a 
Town Plan Act which will enable the cities of the 
State to control the platting of new developments. 
The municipal planning board will be in a position 
to help subdividers to set aside some of their 
tracts for play areas. It will be greatly aided if 
it has the help of the city recreation authorities 
in laying out the master streets that are dividing 
the city. The time has been reached in the de- 
velopment of the recreation movement, it was 
felt, when recreation workers must give consider- 
ation to the whole problem of city development. 
There is need for more studies, for charts show- 
ing the location of playgrounds under all adminis- 
trative bodies and indicating sites which should 
be acquired. 


(Continued on page 588) 
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Joun Erskine, LL.D., 


Director, Juilliard Foundation, New York City 


| don’t need to remind this audience that we 


are in a civilization which promises a great deal 


more leisure than men and women have ever had 
before. I believe I don’t need to inform you that 
in the most advanced educational circles today, 
where the 
heads together about the next step, it is generally 
agreed that the education twenty-five years from 


17 


center not around the preparation for 


now Wii 

the ministrv, the law or medicine, but around 
the practice of some art or craft for every boy 
and girl this leisure which we have has been 
brought about by our machines, of course. And 
there is nothing to be said against the machines. 
But the machines have cut down creative work, 


and the people that get the best use of them, after 


all, are those who make them. 

In our leisure today we enjoy the films, or if 
we are musical, we enjoy the victrola machines. 
\nd there is nothing to be said against them ex- 


cept one thing—they have left us passive. They 


are one more instance of permitting life to apply 
itself to us, while we sit back. And never before 
in the history of the race has there been a civili- 
zatio so many possibilities as ours and with 
so few ortunities to do anything active and 
creative 

| have come here to speak to you about music 


as something that you and I love, as 
the soul to which every one of us is 


a hung 
entitle if we haven’t that hunger, nature has 
cheat s. .\nd if we have it, we have the right 
to satist 

lhere are people—I will admit they may be 
quite as wise as |—who will stand here and tell 
you that the arts and crafts can now be spoken 
of fr another point of view. They would 
tell you that there are increasing numbers of over- 
sensitive and underpractical Americans who pass 
some time in the hospital during their lives getting 
their nerves set right, and their nerves are usually 


set right prescribing for them some of the 


ngress, Louisville, Kentucky, 


*Address given at Recreation Co 


men in authority are putting their 


creative work which man used to do before the 
machines were here. And there are people—it 
sounds to me like a desecration—who would say 
we ought to teach the children and the grownups 
to sing and to play together musical instruments 
in order to keep them in good health. I am quite 
sure there is some truth in that, and certainly 
there is some truth, and an honest truth, in the 
fact that we ought to use our hands. We ought 
to do something manual, and if we no longer 
need to do that something manual from an eco- 
nomic reason, we will have to do it from now on 
to complete the education of our souls. 


The Amateur in Music 


I believe with all my heart, not simply because 
I wish it but because it seems coming, that we are 
to have in this country, as a result of our extra- 
ordinary good fortune and as a result of the 
extraordinary organization of our lives on the 
mechanical side, such a revival and practice ot 
the arts by every human being as the world has 
only occasionally dreamt of, in such books writ- 
ten long ago, as Plato’s Republic. 

What you think of the amateur, 
The amateur musician to you may 
But the time is coming when you and 


I don’t know. 
simply be the 
bad one. 
| will feel about the piano or the violin or about 
singing as we have come to feel about the auto- 
We 


have come to feel that we are entitled to know 


mobile. Most of us are amateur chauffeurs. 


how to drive the automobile. The next genera- 
tion will feel it is entitled to fly, | suppose. But 
We shall not all be geniuses. There 
will always be a few wonderful people, the con- 


why not? 


secrators, the very fortunate at whose feet we 
will sit in the altars. 
right, you and |, to know how to paint, to know 


But we have just as much 


how to sing and play, as we have to know how 
And the practice of the arts is no more 
We write 


to write. 
difficult than the practice of writing. 
well enough, most of us, for our purposes ; not so 
very well at that, perhaps, but well enough. But 
think what it would mean if we had to go back 
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to an age not long since when only a few people 
could read or write 

The sort of society we begin to imagine in the 
United States, so far as art is concerned, has oc- 
curred before for a short period and in a small 
country, but never on a large scale and for a long 
time. It occurred in England during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, during Shakespeare’s life, and 
you know it occurred in certain countries like 
Germany, Poland and Russia during the nine- 
teenth century. You and I, listening to some 
gifted man play, who had come from some for- 
eign country, have perhaps thought that you are 
just naturally a pianist if you are born in Ger- 
many or Poland. I asked Mr. Paderewski if it 
were so, whether his people were more musical 


than ours. He said what is absolutely common 
sense, of course, that every nation is about as 
musical as every other. The Poles are musical 
because at the beginning of the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century a remarkable school was set up to 
teach music. The Germans made the progress 


they made because there were certain conserva- 
tories set up to teach, and so did the Russians. 


And in this dream of the arts as the heritage of 
the average person in our country of the future, 
all of the big music schools and all such organi- 
zations as yours aid 

I am here this evening, not to offer an easy 
way to solve an immense problem. I would like 
to bring you what information I have about the 
problem at the moment, and I hope to suggest to 
you that if we will all pull together—all the or- 


ganizations in this country, educational and cul- 
tural—by our collaboration we can bring this de- 
sired stage about and by no other way. 


In Merrie England 


What a degree the perfection of music reached 
in England I can tell you by a few illustrations 
known, I am sure, to this audience, but we some- 
times forget it. The Englishman of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time was taught to sing. Of course, he 
knew the dance tunes they played on fiddles at 
the country dances. But he was taught to sing. 
That meant that he was taught to read music, to 


is no more difficult than learn- 


read a part, whicl 
ing to read your own speech, but it takes as much 
time. The Englishman who started to sing took 
part in what he called a madrigal. It is a lovely, 
light-sounding name, but it is an extremely diff- 
cult sound. If you are familiar with Palestrina’s 
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music you know what a madrigal is. It was just 
as hard as that! You went into three or four of 
those rimes last night, where one voice follows the 
other. Suppose you stood up without any piano 
and took five or seven parts in a piece of that 
kind, reading it over. The madrigal means that 
a man or woman can do that. 

I will tell you a delightful instance of the per- 
sistence of that tradition into the seventeenth 
century, right through the dispute between Crom- 
well and Charles and the upheaval in England. 
In the Restoration, you know, the diarist, Samuel 
Pepys, gossiped about everything in the world he 
loved. One of the things he loved was music 
and singing of this kind. He liked to get his 
wife, who, poor woman, didn’t care for it but 
who had been taught, and one or two neighbors, 
to sing every evening. Or if there were three or 
four parts in the song, he liked to play one part 
on his flageolet. He was very proud of that in- 
strument. And it is quite obvious that his pleas- 
ure in that performance was not musical; it was 
a sporting interest. He always told you how few 
mistakes he made during the evening as he read 
the piece off. An evening in which he made only 
three mistakes, having read off six madrigals, was 
a very wonderful evening for Pepys. I have made 
fun of him there, saying he-was n>t musical, but 
I am going to come back to that: fact if I have 
time, because there is that sporting interest, that 
community interest, which is always a sporting 
one in concerted music such as the solo playing 
and singing never can give. But you remember, 
that always, when Mrs. Pepys was hiring a cook, 
her problem was extremely complicated because 
Pepys always wanted a cook who could read her 
part in case the neighbors could not come in! It 
is a very interesting fact. You, of course, know 
that Mrs. Pepys always wished the cook to be 
homely, and to get a homely cook who could read 
madrigals and also function as cook almost broke 
up the house. 

Did I apologize for saying that music even 
today can be considered as a good thing for the 
health or as advice in the care of the health? Just 
yesterday, Francis Rogers was showing me in 
The City, a charming madrigal written by Wil- 
liam Drummond, the madrigal writer at the end 
of the sixteenth century, a page in which he gives 
reasons why the public should buy his book and 
sing it. Some of the reasons are purely those of 
the health-giving properties of the exercise. One 
which I remember is that this exercise is good 
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for a person because it strengthens the muscles 
of the chest and opens the breathing pipes. 

| skip over seventeen or more years to Morey’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Hobbes, and find that in the 
hope of prolonging his life, when he was past 
seventy, the old philosopher was in the habit, 
every evening after going to bed, of propping him- 
self on his pillow, lighting his candle, and singing 
about six love songs. The only difference be- 
tween the Elizabethan age and ours is that we 
have somehow not acquired their skill and that 
somehow is easily explained. We haven’t been 
taught. 

3ut I may say, in passing, that the much abused 
Puritans, against whom I have thrown many a 
stone in my time, who came over to this country 
in that same century, were people of great cul- 
ture in singing. The culture died out, but it 
isn’t for nothing that we try now to collect ves- 
tiges of their art. They were in many ways fur- 
ther advanced in the general practice of arts than 
we are, and that is what we will have to get back. 


Educational Opportunities 


[ happen to be at the moment in charge of and 
responsible for a very generous foundation for 
the aid of music, in America, the fortune left by 
Mr. Augustys Juilliard for this purpose. Mr. 
Juilliard in his will was extremely vague as to 
what he wanted done. We can only hope that 
we are doing what he wishes. We are maintaining 
one of the three very large, and I think very re- 
markable, music schools of which this country can 
now boast. There are two besides our own. There 
is the wonderful Curtis Institute, of which Josef 
Hofmann is the head, and the Rochester School 
of Music. There are dozens of others, but those 
three are fortunate in having a great deal of 
money, and certainly the Curtis and the Juilliard 
are fortunate in having the greatest living masters 
as teachers, a tradition which is part of our good 
luck in the United States, because these people 
are here since the war, looking for what they can 
no longer find in Europe. I am not sure about 
the policies of the other schools, but at the Juil- 
liard, though we want to train all the geniuses, all 
the virtuoso players that come along, all the com- 
posers, we are committed to this faith: that a 
country cannot become musical or otherwise suc- 
cessful in the arts, merely through listening to 
great performance. It can’t be done. Genius 
never leaks down. I can listen to Paderewski 
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every day in the week, and I shall not play much 
better. It is quite the other way around. 


Where you have had a great period in art the 
people have been artists, and on top of the gen- 
eral mediocrity, but sincere mediocrity, you have 
the occasional genius. When you have that sound 
situation, you have the difference which exists 
in sports between baseball and football. Wonder- 
ful games, both of them! But for football you 
need a cheer leader. A great many of the crowd 
have never played football and they might yell 
in the wrong place. There is no trouble about 
recognizing the play in baseball. Everybody knows 
it. In the greater periods of art the audience 
knows music though, of course, they are not so 
full of it as the masters they are listening to. 
This is the only kind of great age that is worth 
anything. 

What we have too often, especially now in the 
wealthy cities of the East, is an absurd order that 
wants to like music or wishes to be thought to like 
music and, therefore, patronizes it. And at the 
other end of the room you have the great artist 
who loves music and sometimes despises himself 
for having to play or sing before people who he 
knows know nothing about it. It is not healthy ; 
there is no future flower of culture in that sort 
of thing. 


The Dearth of Music Centers 


Now, friends, there are two facts in our edu- 
cational system and our social system today of 
which I must remind you. There isn’t any easy 
cure for them. Until they are cured it is not 
much use for you with your great organization 
or for us in the schools to hope to spread music 
through the country. In our states—nearly fifty 
states—we have how many music centers? Let 
me take one special matter. How many opera 
houses are there? You may not think opera is 
very important. But suppose your town has pro- 
duced a girl or boy with a wonderful voice, a 
voice like Caruso. Shouldn’t that girl or boy sing ? 
Where shall he or she sing? I will tell you where 
they will sing now if they are produced in your 
part of the world or in about forty-six of all the 
states. They will sing in New York or Chicago, 
if they sing in the United States. That is where 
they will sing. 

What would we think of Germany if it didn’t 
have an opera house in it or an important center 





where concerts were given—if there were not a 
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single estra in Germany? What would you 
think of It or France if you could say that of 
each of t But, friends, our states are just 
as large countries and far wealthier, and 
we have t era houses. And there are many _ 
states 11 ion of which nobody has ever 
heard e in that territory is there a really 
first-rate tra. The consequence of that is, 
when we mnpetitions in the Juilliard every 
year for ty candidates for whom we usu- 
allv | e, we get about seven hundred 
applicat om all over the United States. 
And whe e chosen the best, they are from 
every st e Union, and we have taken the 
best ul the state (nd you couldn’t blast 
them bacl Ve have tried to pay them to go 
back. e tried to bribe them and threaten 
then uuld rather starve competing with 
Paderews Kreisler than to go back. The 
reason is 1 are not enough musicians back 
there t to teel comtortable, and there 1s 
no parti e to pla he musicians are all 


Ssomey 


[ pers ive bee try ing, a very lonely 
voice int nes to interest the onterence 
of Gi eets you know in the sum- 
mer, JUST Tf nto a plan to put before the 
States could build a state opera 
house ( yuse. I have in mind 
that t , emplo there the singers who 
con ( | the orchestra players who 
com e, a produce if possible the 
music e from that state, and give 
the pe e the best kind of music they 
wish, a to lo onditions, and in all sea- 
sons ot 1 and at moderate prices. That 
would 1 out forty-seven or forty-eight 
opera | e, some more opportunities to 
keep out people in the community which 
produce But so long as we skim this 
counti to jam it all into New 
York and B ind Chicago, we are not going 
to get | believe eventually that the 
legislator ize the folly of neglecting to 
bring b: eep talent in their home terri- 
tory. 

You te any country in Europe 
maki ! Do you think it is easy to 
sing int n Paris? No, that is reserved 
for Fret lf you say to them, “Why 
if vou do that ant hear Caruso or someone 
else wl it singer,” they will answer, 
“Probab! e know that; but we want to 
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keep the best singers we have and the best musij- 
cians we have close to the soil that produced 
them for the benefit of the next generation.” 
That is one thing to think about. 


What Can the Colleges Do? 


The second fact is something that we might 
cure more easily, but it is a more terrible thing, 
Any of us who has a young brother or sister— 
or you are all so young you can remember when 
this happened to yourself. The family started you 
off with your piano and your singing. The 
American family is very generous in providing 
for the instruction of the arts for the young or 
kindergarten. If you went to a very low grade 
of school, you were started off with some ele- 
mentary acting or painting, and the rest of your 
education, as you approached college or even got 
to high school, consisted in dropping out of the 
arts. The situation is far better in the schools 


that it is in the colleges. I speak of the colleges 


. where it is absolutely abominable, with some few 


exceptions. But if a boy who doesn’t intend to 


be in the profession, but merely wants to keep up 


his music, a boy who has the gift, goes to college, 


g 
he will have to drop music. The college auto- 
matically kilis it, because it will give him no credit 
for the three or four hours a day practice he 
must put in there. He can spend the time in the 
physical laboratory \nd goodness knows, he 
will never be a physicist when he gets through! 
But if he spends it on the best music teacher in 
the world, and even if we know he has a gift for 
music, the college will say, “No, if you want the 
credit which comes with an A.B., which shows 
you are a cultured man, you will go to hear lec- 
tures, where you can get the names of the titles, 
but if you can play Beethoven, you are out.” 
You might say, “Our colleges have enough 
burdens already. You are asking them to start 
a conservatory.” | am asking nothing of the 
kind. . The conservatory shouldn’t be in the col- 
lege; there are plenty of reasons why they won't 
mix. But here is a simple thing: Any college that 
has vision, in any town I know in the United 


States, can say to any student that comes there 


and wants to keep up piano or the voice, “You 
study so many hours a semester and practice so 
under an accredited 


That will 


many hours a_ semester 
teacher, and we will give you credit 
tie the odds in our educational system without a 


cent of expense to the college, and it would save 
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for this country, friends, a total amount of tal- 
ent—I won't say genius, but talent—which at 
present it is impossible to measure. 

I don’t want to seem to exaggerate, but I speak 
with some bitterness about this, because I have 
seen so often, in over a quarter of a century of 
teaching in the .\merican university, the boy 
who comes up in the freshman year—the ideal 
boy we talk about—or the girl who comes up 
in the college nearby, the ideal youngsters, with 
love of fine things, fond of good proper pleasures 
of life, fond of music, too, and enjoying the mak- 
ing of beauty, and the college says to them, as 
though beauty didn’t count, “No, no credit for 
that. Do that outside if you can.” And they try 
to do it outside and crack under the strain. They 
haven't the physical strength to do it. Though | 
am myself a book man, a writer of books and so 
on, | insist we put the emphasis too far on the 
listening to lectures, going to recitations, and read- 
ing books, many of them books about books, not 
very important at that. 

The colleges quite frequently urge the young- 
sters to go to concerts. That is all very well. But 
I remember what a classmate of mine said one 
time, and | thought he was a barbarian. Now | 
know he is a wise man. He said he would rather 
sing any day than have Caruso do it for him. 
And he didn’t mean by that that he didn’t care 
to hear Caruso sing, but he questioned the degree. 
He was right 

I say the schools have done better than the col- 
leges. Some colleges have done very well in this 
matter. | make exceptions. But there are now, 
as you know, in the schools, quite a large num- 
ber of orchestras and choral societies, some of 
which do remarkable work. Under the admirable 
leadership of the glee club at Harvard, some years 
ago, Dr. Davidson’s group of boys, the college 
glee clubs have, as you know, formed an annual 
competition. They sing pretty good music now. 
They have ceased to be an athletic organization 
and a social organization and have become musical 


to some extent. 


The Schools as Art Centers 


The high school children are far ahead of 
them, because in the high school we haven't yet 
stamped out the arts of youth to the extent we 
have achieved in college, and it is now possible, 


as vou know, to gather from various states com- 
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plete orchestras of youngsters of high school age, 
no older than eighteen or nineteen, orchestras 
which play admirably. I mean by that, orchestras 
which play quite as well as a fair professional 
adult orchestra. 

I am sure you must know what is one of the 
most thrilling things introduced into our Amer- 
ican life. You must know about the National 
High School Orchestra Camp, a camp for boys 
and girls, which finished its second season this 
summer, a camp in the northern part of Michi- 
gan, to which about 300 boys and girls go for 
tennis and swimming and the rest, and for music. 
They are all orchestra players. This summer they 
came from every state in the Union, and one came 
from the Philippines. They practice and rehearse 
for two hours every morning, do some _ special 
study in the afternoon, give a concert in the eve- 
ning, and in the eight weeks of the camp, learn 
and play about thirty major symphonies and a 
great many other works. Mr. Stock from Chicago, 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, and other leaders go up 
for the fun of leading them. I heard them this 
summer for the first time, and I haven’t got over 
it yet. But I am thinking chiefly not of the excel- 
lence of the playing but what is going to happen 
to the children when they get out of high school. 
With whom will they play ? 

And there is an orchestra of youngsters which 
is beyond description. If you know something 
about orchestral music and the number of parts 
that have to be copied and handed around, you 
will understand this story. This summer, just 
before the last rehearsal for the last concert, 
three of the members of the band presented the 
leader of the camp with three scores which they 
had composed, completely orchestrated, and had 
copied off enough parts so they could be played. 
()f course, the leader was a good sport and a wise 
man. He immediately played through all three 
compositions. One was good. It is a miracle 
that one was good, but one was very good. It 
was performed in his last concert. I have spent 
a good deal of my time listening to world com- 
posers who asked pay for the copying of their 
scores because it is such a dreadful job to copy 
out the score. I don’t blame them for asking for 
help. The children did it for love. They never 
complained. But they won’t do it two years from 
now. Most of them will not be able to play, prob- 
ably. They will have dropped their music with 
a dreadful thud, which unfortunately is the char- 
acteristic sound of our cultural life. 
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Leadership for the Community 


I know that on another evening here I listened 
to someone talk about the development of music 
work in your centers. You know far more about 
that than I. But, friends, the problem I am try- 
ing to describe will need a little bit more than the 
effort in those centers. We will have to train 
you. The music schools and the universities will 
have to train men and women who are first-rate 
musicians, not second-rate, not mere cheer leaders 
but first-rate musicians, to go into the community 
and organize music for the younger part of the 
adult population and for the older. 

The curse 
solo play ing 

heat 1} 


professional music is, I suppose, 
[t is marvelous when the soloist is 
You don’t care to 


a genius, but he is unique. 

hear him h anybody else. But the essence of 
good music is the concerted voice and the con- 
certed instrument. We will have to get into the 
school training a competent education in the 


reading of usic as a part of the equipment of 
the ability to sing parts and then 
the ability to play. To get that really into the 


yur public, we will need a far greater 


every C1tiZel! 


education of 
mpetent teachers than we now have. 


number of 
At our 


dissuade very talented youngsters from going on 


the schools, we are trying to 
the concert rm and trying to persuade them 
to do the 1 mary work of the teacher, and to 


yf the next hundred years in 


plan for the musi 
America, instead of their own temporary success 
now on the stage. I hope you will join us not 
only in tl effort but in one particular part 
of it. I know you will. I hope you will do 
everything 1 can to remind the people who deal 
with musi merica that the music, of course, 
can’t be better than the people are capable of 
appreciating That is true. But go on from 
there and say the chances are your neighbors are 
as intelligent ourself. 

In quite another field, in the field of publishing 
and literatut so on, as in the field of all arts, 
you know terrible curse of our country at 
the moment people in authority so often sup- 
pose that their neighbors are morons. The Broad- 
way managers explain too that they know that 
play isn’t good, “but consider the public.” The 
publisher tells you, of course, he would like to 


publish something better, but “consider the people 


who read books!’ He has to meet their grade, 
and the film people tell you that, too. And they 
are all wrong There is nothing the matter with 


other peopl 


In this field of music, I learned a valuable les- 
son long ago, in my youth, before I had gone jn 
for literature, and while I was still being a musj- 
cian. I was playing the organ in a boys’ choir. 
If you know anything about boys, surely you 
know the chief problem is one of discipline, not 
music. I discovered a simple fact which is appli- 
cable widely. You can’t keep that choir in order 
unless you sing good music and new music all 
the time. 
boys behaved. 
sing it again next Sunday,” the behavior was ter- 


[f the music was lovely and new, the 
If someone said, “Fine, we will 


rible. 

I have seen singing club after singing club dis- 
band after a few meetings. The real reason was 
the total intelligence was not engaged in that 
The imagination was not appealed to. 
The music wasn’t good enough. It wasn’t hard 
enough, because the fun is that sporting effort to 
make yourself a little better than you were before 
Then you know you are creating. 


work. 


and to get on. 
3ut if you are just going over the routine, it is 
too much like a machine. As I started to say 
in the beginning, we have machines enough. 

So far as the talent is concerned that we have 
to work on, friends, the talent in this country is 
rich beyond measure. It is a question of educa- 
tion, but I believe it is not a question of education 
as it comes from schools and colleges so much as 
that truer kind which comes from our collabora- 
tion with our neighbors. Any man or woman 
who knows a little more about music than some- 
one else in that community is elected by Heaven 
to be the leader there, whether or not he or she 
belongs with you or with me. And in that spirit 
we will get on. And if we don’t go at the prob- 
lem in that spirit, God help us. 
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The Place of the Public Schools in 
Providing Leadership in Play 
and Recreation’ 


GEORGE D. StrAyer, LL.D., 


Director of Institute of Educational Research, Columbia University 


| wonder sometimes whether those of you who 
are primarily interested in the program of rec- 
reation know how different the modern public 
school is from the institutions which you attend- 
ed. There is to be celebrated in New York City, 
on Friday and Saturday of this week, the seven- 
tieth birthday of America’s greatest philosopher, 
John Dewey. Schools have never been the same 
since the day he announced that school was not 
a preparation for life but that a school was a 
place in which boys and girls should live. He 
developed that idea. It was because of the philo- 
sophy that he enunciated and because of the 
demonstration which he worked out in that school 
in Chicago, more than for any other reason that | 
know, that it is fair to characterize the modern 
school as a place where children’s sympathies are 
broadened, where their intelligence is stimulated, 
and where, most of all, they learn to work to- 
gether for the common good. 

lt is out of an environment like that, a place 
no longer given over to the hearing of lessons, 
no longer a place in which you have compassed 
the curriculum when you talk about the three R’s, 
a place where the emphasis is upon activity rather 
than upon being in your place with your hands 
folded and your eyes straight toward the teacher, 
a place where children engage in projects rather 
than recite lessons, a place where we expect chil- 
dren to do creative work,—it is out of that kind 
of modern school that I believe we are going to 
develop a quality of leadership that will be sig- 
nificant not only in the world of science, not only 
in the world of industry and commerce, but quite 
as certainly in the world which you represent. 


Modern Type School Room 
! am afraid these abstract statements of mine 
may not carry the meaning I would like to have 


Oc Address given at Recreation Congress, Louisville, Kentucky, 
ctober 16, 192 


them give to you. Will you allow me to picture 
for you as best I can a school room of the modern 
type. It is a seventh grade. There is a group 
of boys and girls who do fairly well in the sub- 
jects that are commonly taught. They can read 
and write and they can do their arithmetic. They 
know some history and geography. But that 
isn’t the thing for which they live; that isn’t the 
big and overwhelming interest they have, for just 
ahead of them is an enterprise for which they 
have been given the full responsibility. It is a 
Patriot’s Day Festival that they are going to 
have, and one of the first things one has to do, 
when he has a responsibility like that, is to find 
out why one should celebrate that day. And pos- 
sibly other children, as these children in the 
seventh grade that I have in mind, might have 
agreed with them that the Revolutionary Period 
was a good period to choose for the sake of find- 
ing a theme or an exciting event around which a 
play might be constructed. 

And these youngsters went to reading his- 
tory, and they read the real books, and not the 
text books. They searched through MacMaster 
and James Ford Rhodes. They took up Park- 
man and Bancroft, and found it was very 
much more thrilling to read that kind of 
stuff than what they had found in the limited 
book of text which had been put in their hands. 
They found the story that suited them, and then 
they began to write that play. 

Strangely enough, they had so much to write 
that they had difficulty in getting it all done in 
time to present the next morning when they came 
to school. They were not like the old-fashioned 
children in the school I went to, who used to 
cultivate a running hand in order to fill up the 
required number of pages. They would be at 
school at eight o’clock in the morning. They 
were there eager each to ask the other whether he 
put the thing in the right form, whether it read 
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well, whethe: sounded well. They finally con- 


structed their play. They had it written. Then 
they went about the business of staging it, and 


you know ie things they had to do, some of 


you better than I do. At any rate, they built and 
decorated their stage scenery. They took charge 
of all of those other things that have to be done in 
order that the audience may be accommodated. 


They really « ed through in terms of music, 


in terms of parts that they took, the costumes 


that they 1 ind all the rest, a marvelous un- 


dertaking for seventh grade children. When they 
got throug vhen the play was presented, when 
their fathe | mothers and the members of 
that com: ty came into the auditorium to 
hear thet eard people say everywhere, 
“What a1 ous group of children they are! 
How cou ody ever expect seventh graders 
to do a job that ?” 

That is a section out of a modern school. That 
is just the det of the work that is going on 
with tens of thousands of children over the United 
States tod at is just one of the enterprises 
in which the re engaged, which to them are as 
compelling big undertaking that any one 
of you « raged in. Of course, they had 
the guidan eir teachers. Of course, they 
had the leads of men and women who could 


help them 11 ergency that arose. But essen 


tially it was 1 ob, and they carried it through. 

It is in tuation like that, a new type of 
school, a s ol that has added to the notion ot 
vocational rT ern that other, and I believe 
equally important idea, of providing children with 
something while to do when they are not 
engaged 11 irk of the world. 


To Make a Life Worth Living 


Indeed, ymetimes think that the modern 
school wi full obligation when it recog- 
nizes the the children of tomorrow, the 
men and women of tomorrow, may be expected 
to need almost uch of education in order that 


they may life worth living as they need 


education in order that they may make a living. 


This scho ch reproduces life situations, 
which recognizes that fitness for work is de- 
pendent upon recreation, that is the type of school 
I believe may be expected in some measure at least 
to provide leadership, voluntary leadership, and 
in some Cast ofessional leadership for play 


and recreatio1 


But | think I need te define my school even 
more carefully before I convince you. The mod- 
ern school, when it talks about a liberal educa- 
tion, no longer thinks in terms of so much of 
learning. It is well that children come to have 
a command of their own tongue, and px ssibly for 
those who are more able, of one or more foreign 
languages. It is essential that they all know 
something of mathematics, and for those who are 
going in the direction of engineering or science, 
much of certain branches of science. We expect 
the modern educated man or woman to know 
something of the history of science. But we are 
coming to expect and to propose that unless they 
have a little appreciation of the things that are 
most worth while, the beautiful things in the 
world, education has been a failure 

I don’t know when I have been more thrilled 
than I was at Geneva this past summer, in listen- 
ing to Professor Gilbert Murray, who was tell- 
ing that audience from all of the countries of the 


world his ideas with respect to the educated man. 


-He proposed that it was not the man who simply 


had a certain amount of knowledge, not the one, 
even, who had traveled over many lands, but the 
man who had come to understand and appreciate 
the finest things that there are in the literature, 
in the art, in the social life of the world, who 
was really an educated man. He professed that 
he was partially educated because of his love for 
and his appreciation of Greek literature. 

It is a new dav in education when we no longer 
measure the result in terms of so much knowl- 
edge that can be handed out on the occasion of 
an examination, but rather say: What does he 
like? How does he spend his time’ With what 
sort of books and people would he like to be asso- 


ciated? What kind of situations is he happy in: 


| have a real measure there. The modern school 
is really trying to do that kind of thing with boys 


and girls. 
The Old-Fashioned School 


[ can remember in those old-fashioned days— 
and I have to tell you about the old-fashioned 
school so you will know this modern school is SO 
when we used to parse Gray’s Elegy 
I am not really sure 


different 
ina Country Churchyard. 
whether I want to live with Gray’s Elegy or not. 
But I know, whether or not I should ever have 
wanted to enjoy it, that it was spoiled for me 
forever by the fact that I had to try to make those 
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words fit each other in a grammatical fashion, 
matter of fact, my teacher ought to 


that any poet has a license to use 


when, as a 
have known 
words as he will, and whether they are grammati- 


cal or not, they may still be poetry. I am re- 


minded of a modern poet who spoke of : 
“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
lhe Captains and the Kings depart.” 


Rotten grammar, and fine poetry ! 


Creative Work 


In the modern school the children not only 


come to love the things which are most worth 
while, but in a larger and larger sense the modern 
school is asking them to do creative work. If 
there is anybody here who has not yet read 
Hughes Mearns’ Creative Youth, he ought to do 
it. And then he ought to take up the sequel 
which has recently appeared, just to see what 
one teacher has been able to do with a group of 
children with whom he worked, children who were 
stimulated by him to undertake and dare to do 
the things they were able to do if only some- 
body gave them encouragement. 

\gain, in order to be contrary, may I suggest 
that I knew a third grade teacher, once upon a 
time. She was not so different from other third 
grade teachers. Certainly the pupils were no dif- 
ferent, but she had a different idea of education. 
She took those children across the Hudson River 
one day, up on the Palisades, on the other side, 
and they had a wonderful time out-of-doors. 
They were the beginning of a group who would 


always want to go hiking over the country, a 


pretty fair sort of recreation for some people. 
Some of us need even more of it than we do. This 
teacher, when those children came back, didn’t 
do the stereotvped thing. She said, “You may 
write of your experience in prose or in verse.” 
Now, nobod) atraid to write verse when he is 


eight or nine vears of age. These children burst 


into song without any more encouragement. | 
will never forget two of the results that came 
from that hecause | visited that particular 
class the day that teacher called for these evi- 
dences of the experience they had had. 

One youngster wrote after this fashion: 

“We went down to the river. We went across 
ina ferry boat. We climbed a hill. We picked 
flowers. We came home. We had a good time.” 


hat young man, I am sure is headed straight for 


one of the great positions as a captain of indus- 


try. He was economical even in his use of words. 

Another youngster in that same group of third 

grade children wrote after this fashion : 
“Old King Winter still held the lands, 
In his cold, cold frosty hands. 
3ut a little crocus put forth its head 
From out its cold and icy bed. 
The crocus said, ‘My, my, I am cold, 
| wish I had not been so bold. 
‘But still I am glad I bring joy, 
When all my beauty I employ.’ ” 

That young man is headed straight for the job 
of an impecunious college professor. 

3ut the beauty of it is that this modern school 
of ours acknowledges a new principle, and that 
principle is that wherever you find boys and girls 
you find a wealth of power and ability to do 
creative things. And the job the school sets for 
itself is to find out what each one of these boys 
and girls can do well and then encourages them 
to go ahead along those lines. 

I don’t think anything else that has happened 
in the past one hundred years is half so important 
as the discovery and measurement of individual 
Surely anybody who works in the 
Surely 


differences. 
recreation movement must know that. 
those of you who have to do with music must 
want some people to consume it rather than to 
produce it. Surely those of you who have any- 
thing to do with dramatics must recognize the 
variations which exist among people, and you 
must on occasion seek business managers from 
among them rather than actors. Surely anyone 
who has a group of individuals in front of him 
must know that his success depends on picking 
out each individual and casting him for the part 
in which he can do well. That is what the modern 
school is trying to do. We are proposing today 
in our schools that it is our obligation to provide 
that unique opportunity for every pupil which 
will enable him to grow in his ability to solve 
problems, engage in activities requiring skill and 
do creative work. 

And you will notice my emphasis all along the 
line places the center of activity in the boy or girl 
and not in the person of the teacher. The whole 
center has changed. The modern school doesn’t 
say we are going to do this with boys and girls; 
it proposes we are going to try to find out what 
these boys and girls can do and then we will en- 
courage them. Then we will stimulate them if we 
may. Then we will lead them as far as we can 


along the lines of their ability. 
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The Recreation Program of a Single School 


So in our modern school, I wish I could take 
you into one of the best examples and let you see 
the program that is going on there, which I will 
characterize primarily as a program of recreation. 
I picked from a single school a list of activities 
which are carried on by boys and girls under the 
supervision of teachers. 

There is the dramatic club. I don’t have to 
dwell upon it. You know exactly what that may 
mean for a group of boys and girls who become 
interested in that field of work. There is the glee 
club. I have heard boys and girls in a glee club 
sing so much better music than the ordinary type 
of song that is distributed at 50c to $1 per, that I 
wonder that they ever can bring themselves—and 
I doubt whether they can—to accept the cheap 
amusements which pervade some places. There is 
an orchestra, and an orchestra that does good work. 
There are three bands in one school and promo- 


tion from one band to the other as you achieve 
more in abilit \nd the children are going to 
school at seven o’clock in the morning in order 
that they may practice on their instruments, 1n 


order that they may be promoted to the band, and 
getting no credit for it, nothing except the joy 
and satisfaction that comes from doing it. We are 
accustomed to children trying out for athletic 
teams, and here they are trying out for something 
that I think may last beyond the days when they 
want to play football. You understand, I am not 


saying anything against football, but just sug- 
gesting that has a different meaning. 


There is a school paper, which is well edited 
and printed in the school. There is. the literary 
magazine, which carries the creative work of 


children of unusual ability and which again is 
printed and edited by the children. There is the 
science club in which experiments are carried on 
altogether outside of any of those that are written 
in the laboratory manual. 

I am reminded in that connection of a teacher 
who said, when it was proposed that if we got 
science laboratories in our schools we would im- 
develop a group of scientifically- 
ng boys and girls, ‘‘We have got 

of the laboratory and not the 
spirit of investigation.” Well, if you want the 
spirit of investigation, you will find it where these 


mediately 
minded, inqui! 


today the letha1 


youngsters are out more or less on their own in 
their science club 
I will never forget a shock I got once when I 


> 


came into contact with a group of boys like that. 


One of them was making what I thought was a 
toy gasoline engine. I looked it over and said, 
“That is a nice-looking toy you have there.” He 
looked at me, and I knew right where I stood 
after he looked me over! He said with all con- 
tempt of the mature scientist, “Toy! This has got 
to make the boat go!’”” When you get a boy to 
the place where his scientific investigation and his 
work in the laboratory mean that he is making 
something that has to do the job, you have a 
somewhat different attitude from that which he 
accepts when he follows the laboratory manual. 
They have the nature study club in this school 
I am telling you about. And they have the hiking 
club and the auto club and the aviation club and 
the camera club, and some others. I haven’t begun 
to recite all that there are. But possibly I have 
now got in your mind something of the point of 
view which | want you to take with respect to 
the modern school. Don’t think of schools any 
longer as places where children go to recite les- 
sons, because if you have that kind of school in 


_ your community it is high time that you got some- 


body to come who would put some life into it and 
make it a place where children may live and work 
and play, to their own advantage. So much for 
the curriculum and point of view of the modern 


school. 


The Modern School Plant 


Now the modern school plant in a community 
that knows what the modern school is, is a very 
different thing from the school plant of a genera- 
tion ago. I can remember when, in cities all over 
the United States, people talked about building 
class rooms, and they said, “The school system 
needs fifty more class rooms,” and that is what 
they meant. They were talking in terms of the 
job to be done—build fifty more, build one hun- 
dred more, build five hundred more class rooms, 
and the job is done. It would be pretty difficult to 
find a community as backward as that now, 
although you still find some members of boards of 
estimate and apportionment and occasionally a 
back-number school board, or sometimes a man 
who doesn’t want to pay more taxes, who talks 
about the desirability of furnishing class rooms 
first and “then let us have all these other things 
that are unimportant!” That is the attitude of a 
few men still. 

What is this modern school plant of ours? Does 
it fit this modern notion of education? I think it 
does, for in it we are going to have a little 
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theater, and where it is well done it is that and not 
a box with a platform at the end of it. And most 
of all, if I may be pardoned, not an arena with 
a stage gymnasium at the other end of it. I said 
a little theater in the modern school plant, not a 
gymnasium. 3ut there are gymnasiums, if you 
will allow me, and not a play field, but many play 
fields. 

[ told you last year—and I am afraid you have 
forgotten it—that the man who tells you a city 
block is big enough for an elementary school 
doesn’t know what a modern elementary school is. 
The minimum space that is needed by the children 
of an elementary school is five acres of land; and 
it is there, if you will only go out and get it. Tear 
down the houses that need to be torn down in 
order to provide it, if that is the only answer. 

Then it has a library, not just a little room 
where there are some anthologies sold _ by 
people who want to display for you all the litera- 
ture of the world within a few feet, but a place 
where the books that children may come in and 
enjoy and love are put where they can get at them, 
where they can walk right up to the shelves and 
pull them off, where they can sit down and just 
read to their hearts’ content. 

There was a clever man some years ago who 
wrote an article in Harpers’ which was headed, 
“Should Students Study?” I have always liked 
that title, and I have always thought a part of the 
answer was to be found in the equipment pro- 
vided in the modern schools, because you cannot 
expose children to books that they like without 
their coming sooner or later to like more books 
and more books and better books and more ad- 
vanced books, and they just naturally become 
studious, almost without your kmowing what has 
happened to them, if the provision is made. I 
haven't any use for an elementary school without 
a library. I have even less use for a junior or 
senior high school that proposes to put in a little 
bit of space the books children need when I know 
they need 25,000 books which are today available 
for children and which they will so much enjoy if 
that provision is made for them. Nobody can 
deceive me into thinking that because there is a 
public library some blocks away that is going to 
serve the purposes of the school. The library has 
to be there. 

There are laboratories, not of the good old- 
fashioned type where you were limited in the 
possibilities, but a place where you can work, a 
place where you can do the things you are really 


interested in doing as well as do, the experiments 
that are provided for you. There is a dark room 
big enough for a dozen children to work in it at 
once, and not a place where you will smother if 
you get in there by your lonesome. Yes, it is a 
different kind of building that I have in mind. 
There are shops that have tools, a great variety of 
tools, where you can do a great variety of things, 
where you can take old boxes and make some- 
thing out of them, where you can take metals and 
work with metal-turning machines as well as the 
woodworking machines, where you can play the 
electric current under a certain control that will 
not mean you get too severe a shock, where you 
can have the facilities for doing the thousand and 
one things boys and girls want to do and from 
which they may learn, rather than the other type. 

The studios, yes, a place where you can express 
yourself artistically, for there are a certain num- 
ber of things that we get our greatest satisfaction 
from—the music rooms for the bands and glee 
clubs and orchestra, for the moving picture and 
radio. And I assume, since Mr. Fox made his 
announcement day before yesterday, the movie- 
tone, synchronized sound with pictures. All that 
will be available. 


Where Boys and Girls Live, Grow, Work 
and Play 


You see how I am building up my case. All of 
this is preliminary to my major thought. When 
you think about school and recreation, I want 
you to have a point in view, and that point in 
view is this school I am talking about, as a place 
where individual boys and girls live and grow 
and work and play. And they do it because of the 
interest and enthusiasm and understanding which 
they come to have of the world in which they are 
living, because of the relationship which they es- 
tablish among themselves under the leadership of 
an entirely new sort of person, not the Czar who 
used to preside over his subjects in the class room, 
but a teacher who leads a group of boys and girls 
to discover the things which they can do, which 
they like to do, and which will help them to be- 
come the men and women which they hope they 
may be. 

The modern school faculty is made up of men 
and women who are trained professionally. They 
are not people who are holding jobs. They are 
ready to accept responsibility only insofar as they 

(Continued on page 590) 
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Louisville and Leadership 


By 


EtHEL May Bowers 


The Katherine F. Barker Memorial Field Secretary on Athletics and Recreation for Women and 
Girls, P. R. A. A. 


Louisville! Louisville! The lure of the Blue- 
Grass Country has filled our minds for many 
months. Some of us thought of it as the land of 
thoroughbred horses, others as “the home of Hos- 
pitality.” \ll of us looked forward to the Six- 
teenth National Recreation Congress as a means 
of acquiring information and inspiration. Com- 
bine the two in equal parts, season with perfect 
fall weather, add a dash of spice from the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, humor from our own Joseph 
Lee, and mix under the able direction of Tom 
Rivers, Fay Marvin, and their staffs, in that very 
effective mixing bowl, the Brown Hotel, and you 
have the “best Congress ever.” 

Perhaps you think the weather has nothing to 
do with hospitality, but you are mistaken, for 
the red and gold of the trees, the bright warm 
sun and the perfect harvest moon were banners 
of welcome that greeted us many miles from 
Louisville, and were displayed throughout our 
visit. Those who came on the special train or who 
arrived on Sunday had an opportunity to know 
this hospitable city and its people before the 
pressure of meetings, conferences and_ reports 
temporarily drove thoughts of personal recreation 
from our minds. But not for long! After a day 
filled with serious discussions of playground finan- 
cing, policies, and methods, we gathered for the 
opening session. 

How quickly was the keynote of the whole con- 
vention struck in that short meeting! How soon 
were six hundred individuals from nearly as 
many communities molded into one joyous group! 
Was it the magic of Mr. Zangig’s music, the en- 
thusiasm of Mayor Harrison, the ability of Mr. 
Mallery, the charm of Mrs. Mack and her game 
leaders from Detroit, or the honor conferred upon 
our President by the Governor of the State of 
Kentucky? We are inclined to believe it was the 
last for we were so intensely proud of the fact 
that Mr. Lee received the title of Kentucky 
“Colonel”. 


The theme of the entire Congress was 


a 


Leader- 


ship.” It was discussed in the section meetings, 
emphasized by the summarizers, and formed the 
keystone of all of the addresses. 

In considering the Congress as a whole we must 
not neglect those intangible things that are barely 
mentioned on the program, or cannot be found on 
any printed page—friends, contacts and informal 
conferences, and their effect on the subject of 
“Leadership.” 

The greatest value of the Congress, in the 
minds of many, is the fact that we see there the 
friends we have made at the district conferences, 
or at Atlantic City, Memphis, Asheville—dare 
any of us admit we have attended Congresses 
much further back than that? There is a great 
joy in seeing these friends again, talking about 
“that night on the Boardwalk” or “didn’t we have 
a good time—.” You know, all that jolly chatter 
that makes the Congress so happy and so very, 
very noisy! Then there is the benefit that comes 
as these friends compare experiences for the 
last year. They block the halls, crowd around the 
desks, forget to tell the elevator man where to 
stop, while all the time you hear, “How did you 
get that new playground?” “Remember that idea 
you gave me? It worked fine.” “Have you found 
a good way to—” and so on from breakfast until 
the new day dawns. 

Then there is the new worker, who is attend- 
ing the Congress for the first time. Everyone is 
strange, everything is new, but not for long. 
These Recreation Congresses are such friendly 
meetings that if anyone is lonely or a stranger 
after the first day it is not the fault of the “old 
timers.” One of their duties, and pleasures, is in 

people together, helping the “new- 
comers” to make the contacts which will be of 
greatest value to them. Those with experience are 
generous with their time and advice, and thus 
many a new worker, discouraged, and lonely, 
finds that others have faced just the same prob- 
lems and learns new methods of solving them. 
Who can estimate the value of such contacts, the 
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JC 


restored confidence, the renewed enthusiasm, the 
new ideas, that come as a result of these informal 
conferences in out-of-the-way corners, day and 
night. 

Othe ormal conferences of several persons 
of like interests are never found on the program, 


yet are of great importance, and often show very 


tangible result The formation of the Southern 
Physical Education Association was an outcome 
of the M is Congress. Revised game rules, 
better u1 I ding and more cooperation among 
local and district groups, and research projects of 
all kinds ust a few of the many results of 
these it onferences at each Congress. 
Last, I t least of the conferences, are those 
that ar tgrowths of the section meetings which 
are usua eduled for Thursday afternoon— 


pposedly free for recreation, which 


that pet 


has be busiest afternoon of the week! 
How impossible to attend all the interesting 
groups ficult to choose the most 1m- 
portant one: At \tlantic City a few people inter- 
ested in parties and picnics gathered and ex- 


\t Louisville there was an entire 


changed 


section di subject, and because that 


was not ¢ they held a party, and everyone 
attending to write out and present at the 
door his best party or picnic stunt, and 
teach it to the group if time permitted. What a 
good idea! \\ not have demonstration commit- 
tees, and have each member teach one game, stunt 
or novelt complained that there were just 


too man} to do, especially Thursday after- 


noon, an ed there could be other times for 


those sudde1 rrranged conferences which are 


so interé Important. 


The 11 tance of recreation for the recreation 
leader wa t overlooked, and, in fact, the social 
events formed an important part of the Congress 
program. The game night was a jolly affair. Who 
will forget the spelling contest, with prizes of oil 
cloth animals from the Detroit Department of 
Recreation, the Dumbbell dance? Especially 
the Dumbbell dance! 

One of the high lights of the program was the 
Play Festival produced by the Louisville Recrea- 


ent and the Physical Education De- 
he public schools. It was a delight- 


tion Departn 
partments oO 
ful performance—a pageant with a simple theme 
—in which Leadership showed Youth the many 
fascinating activities for leisure hours. Hundreds 
of boys and girls of all ages from the Louisville 


schools took part with such joy that it appeared 
not a pageant, but an actual play period. The 
pageant was written by Fay Marvin and its pres. 
entation must have made Mr. Marvin very happy. 
The dancing was especially well done, both Eng- 
lish folk and square dancing. 
formance was a demonstration of the results ob- 


The whole per- 


tained by joyous leadership and Miss Dorothea 
Nelson, Assistant Director of Recreation, and the 
Physical Education Department of the Louisville 
Public Schools, who cooperated in putting on the 
pageant, deserve the congratulations of the citizens 
and visitors who witnessed the performance. 

Speaking of dancing, we must not forget the 
affair Wednesday evening. With so many clever 
novelties in grand marches, Paul Jones variations, 
ice breakers, and mixers, no one knew what dance 
it was or to whom it had been promised. More- 
over, no one cared, for partners were plentiful, 
and charming, of course. 

Then we must not forget the many outings; 
the visit to the beautiful parks of Louisville; the 
boat trip on the Ohio at sunset, with dancing to a 
Negro orchestra and a return by moonlight; ex- 
cursions to “My Old Kentucky Home,” Lincoln’s 
birthplace, and Mammoth Cave. It was impossible 
to do everything. With meetings so interesting 
and trips so tempting what should one do? One 
brave group Mr. Weir’s able direction 
solved the problem by visiting the parks before 


under 


breakfast, and then they were free to enjoy the 
boat trip Thursday afternoon. Most of us had to 
be content to go on one of the trips—and to brag 
that ours was the most delightful. 

Mr. Lee concluded by saying that we have not 
solved the problem of leadership at this Congress. 
“How could we? We have had only five days. 
Education has been discussed for about a million 
years. Despite not having reached the goal, we 
have done very well this week.” 

The Sixteenth National Recreation Congress 
was over. The meetings had been helpful; the 
idea of having section meetings for discussion, 
general meetings for summarizers and major ad- 
dresses was acclaimed a success. New friends 
were made and old acquaintances renewed. In- 
formal conferences provided for the dissemina- 
tion of ideas, coordination of activities and re- 
newed enthusiasm. Social gatherings, large and 
small, provided many happy hours for the hard 
working recreation leader. The Congress was 
over, and everyone said it was “the best ever.” 
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Some Games tor Christmas Parties 


The following directions for games appropri- 
ate for the Christmas season have been taken from 
a bulletin issued by the Recreation Commission 
of Highland Park, Michigan. 


Pull In, Pull Out 

Draw holly wreath on floor in colors. Guests 
forin circle, quick music is started, and they dance 
about the wreath—as they dance they try to make 
some player touch holly wreath. Anyone touching 
wreath is debarred. Game continues until only 


one player remains. 


Kristmas Kand\ 

Hide hard candies all over room. Guests re- 
ceive little crepe paper (green and red) baskets, 
and search for candies. Give prize to one having 


most candy in basket. 


Christmas Bells 

Suspend a large Christmas wreath in a door- 
way at a convenient height from the floor, with 
a bell hidden in it. Prepare in advance “snow- 
balls” made of cotton batting covered with white 
tissue paper. The players stand about eight feet 
from the wreath and take turns one at a time. 
Each is given three snowballs and the one who 
succeeds in throwing all three, one at a time, 
through the wreath is given the prize. To make 
it more exciting sides may be chosen, and each 
one of the three snowballs numbered, one being 
5, the other 10, and the third 20. If the ball num- 
bered 5 goes through, it counts five for that play- 
er’s side. If it does not go through no points are 
scored. If a player accidentally hits the little bell 
which is hidden in the wreath, it counts twenty- 


five for his side. 


Christmas Candles 

A small tree with lighted candles is placed on 
a table. Blindfold the players, one at a time, 
turn the blindfolded player around three times 
and allow him to take five steps toward the tree. 
He blows and tries to extinguish as many lights 
as possible. 
A Christmas Pussle Box Game 

Have inexpensive articles done up in boxes that 
do not give clues to the contents. On a tag at- 
tached to each box write something that suggests 
the article inside as: 

A place for reflection—A small mirror 

An absorbing subject—A blotter 

Sweet sixteen—Sixteen chocolates 


What men know about women—A blank book 
Gathered from many lands—Assorted nuts 
Old standbys—A pair of slippers 

Light keepers—Candlesticks 

The root of all evil—A purse with pennies 


Arrange the boxes on a table. Give the players 
pencils and cards and let them write what they 
think each box contains from the title that is 
read. 

The boxes may be awarded according to the 
number of correct answers. The person having 
the largest number may choose the first box. 


The Spider Maze 

Fashion a large red spider out of crepe paper, 
using black paper for his eyes. Twist black crepe 
paper for his legs. Place him in the center of a 
table in a bed of green crepe paper leaves. From 
under the body have as many red strings as there 
are people. Let the people, one at a time select a 
string and proceed to wind it on a foundation ball 
of black crepe paper. The person follows the 
string, which is wound around the table legs and 
chairs placed at the table. When he finds the end 
of the string, he discovers a small gift wrapped in 
crimson crepe paper. Only one person winds at a 
time ; he must not break the string and must un- 
wind it unaided. This game is most successful 
when the company is less than twelve. 


Paper Blow Ball 

Make the balls of white or colored wrapping 
paper, not too heavy. To make a ball, cut the 
paper into a circle about the size of a saucer and 
fold across the middle. Fold this once again across 
the middle, so that when the paper is opened the 
circle is marked into four quarters. Cut one of 
these lines to the center, and slide one quarter 
over the next quarter, pinning the two together, 
making a little three sided piece. Make eight of 
these into a ball by fastening the flat sides to- 
gether. 

The game is played by two people, eagh player 
having one ball. The players stand at opposite 
sides of the room beside a chair, and the further 
chair is the goal for each opponent. A palm leaf 
fan is given to each, and with this, he must blow 
his ball along the floor, trying to get it under the 
chair at the further side of the room. At the 
same time he tries to blow the other ball back to 
delay the progress of his opponent. The hands 
and feet must not touch the balls. The one who 
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first blows his ball under the opposite chair wins 
the game. 

This can also be played by a company, divided 

into sides, two playing against each other at a 
time. The score is kept for each side and the side 
winning the greater number of sets wins the 
game. 
If the room is large enough all can play at 
once, each person being matched against another. 
Or all can play at once for individual scores, the 
person succeeding first winning the game. 


Candy Catchers 

Form a “chimney” by placing as many straight 
chairs as there are players in a circle, with the 
seats facing out. Hang on the back of each chair 
an empty paper bag or stocking, marked with the 
name of a player. 

The game is started by choosing a Santa Claus. 
Then all other players stand at a goal line at the 
other end of the room facing away from the 
“chimney.” 

Santa places two pieces of candy in every stock- 
ing, except one, and in this one he puts a whistle. 
This done, he claps his hands as a signal for the 
other players to rush to the chimney, empty and 
replace their stockings and then dash to the goal 
line for safety before the one who found the 
whistle can blow it. When the whistle is blown, 
all who are not safe on the goal line must stop 
where they are and forfeit one of their pieces of 
candy to the whistler. The whistler then chooses 
the next Santa from among the number who 
reached the goal safely. 

Each player must mark his own stocking so he 
can tell it quickly, for each Santa is allowed to 
move the stockings, and usually he will put the 
whistle in a stocking that is hard to reach quickly. 
The game continues until every player has been 
the whistler once, and the winner is the player 
who succeeds in obtaining the most candies. 


Snowballs 


Players are divided into groups of about three 
couples each. They form circles. One player 
from each circle is given a white balloon and 
asked to step into the center of the circle and blow 
it up. This may be done as a contest to see which 
circle has the most longwinded representative. 
The center player tosses the balloon into the air. 
The object of the game is to see which circle can 
keep its balloon up in the air the longest, without 
taking more than one step away from the circle. 


Christmas Ties 

Two lines face each other. A tie is given to the 
leader of each, one red, the other green. At a 
given signal each leader puts on his tie and ties it, 
turns and shakes hands with his neighbor on the 
right, then as quickly as possible, he unties it 
and passes it to the person next to him. The line 
finishing first wins. The leader may wear the tie. 


Choosing Christmas Presents 

Players are seated in a circle about the tree. 
Each player in turn is allowed to choose two or 
three presents. The choice, however, is limited to 
articles which begin with the player’s own initials. 
Thus Henry Smith might have for his Christmas 
cheer such things as hairpins and skates and Mary 
Ann Jones would find herself choosing a motor- 
boat, aeroplane and a jumping jack. 


Hunt the Ring 

The players stand in a large circle, holding in 
their hands a string which has been tied so as to 
form a large loop and on which a gold band ring 
has been placed. One player stands in the center 
of circle and all other players take hold of string 
and move their hands as if passing the ring from 
one to another. The standing player tries to guess 
its location, and taps the hand of any player which 
he supposes may have the ring. If any player is 
caught with the ring, he changes places with the 
person in the center. 


A Christmas Stocking Puzzle 

The hostess brings forth a huge stocking made 
of coarse net, and filled with all sorts of small 
things, such as a pencil, an eraser, a paper cutter, 
a ball, a spoon, a pen, a nail file and so on. This 
is held in plain view for a short while, so that the 
guests may observe the contents. Then it is taken 
away and they are told to write down the names 
of as many of the things as they can remember. 
The one who has been the cleverest at this is pre- 
sented with a prize. 


Helping Santa Claus 

Dress a rag doll to represent Santa Claus, and 
fasten him securely on top of a chimney made of 
cardboard. Then blindfold one person at a time, 
present him with a bushy piece of cotton, and 
have him try to pin Santa’s whiskers on. 


A New Year's Game 
Have twelve objects scattered around the room, 
one representing each month of the year. These 
(Continued on page 592) 








Winter Sports Activities and Programs 


Oui Carnival 

Fifteen 1 sand sport lovers took part in the 
first wint sports carnival held by the city of 
Quincy ichusetts, when on January 27th, 
the St. Moritz of the Blue Hills was dedicated. 
The pt ncluded a parade, ski jumping, 
toboggan skating races and general skating. 
After appropriate addresses had been made, the 
city officials took the first rides on the new tobog- 


gan slides and the carnival was in full swing, with 
all the thrills which exciting ski jumps and fancy 
skating event un provide. 


1928 Winter S§ rts in Uttawa 


The Plavgrounds 
ada reports a ver) 
r about ten skating rinks, six hockey 


Department of Ottawa, Can- 
successful winter sports pro- 
gram centeril 
rinks, two speed skating one-eighth mile tracks 
and one toboggan slide. There were five hockey 
leagues, in which 50 teams competed under the 
following sifications; heavy senior, light 


t 1 
| 


senior, int ediate, 


inior and juvenile. Every 


week-end, speed skating point competition cham- 


pionships were scheduled for speed skates and 
common skates. Over 200 outstanding skaters 
competed each Saturday during January and Feb- 
ruary. There were six fancy dress carnivals at 
the different rinks. The average number of com- 
petitors was between 300 and 400 while spectators 
numbered between 800 and 1500. 


New Haven’s Winter Carnival 


The winter carnival held in New Haven, Con- 
necticut in February, 1929 was a colorful affair, 
School children vied for honors in the morning 
session ; in the afternoon Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls and similar groups and West Haven gram- 
mar school students competed in a series of 
events. In the evening program came fancy skat- 
ing events and the coronation of the queen, 
Beautifully costumed groups formed the _ back- 
ground for the spectacle, adding color and charm. 
The ice palace erected in the middle of the rink 
provided the setting for the queen. Illumined 
from within, its reflections on the ice gave the 


palace all the colors of the rainbow. 
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PRIZE 1N THE CHRISTMAS LIGHTING CONTEST 
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Winter Sports Day in Detroit 

Detroit’s tenth annual outdoor winter sports 
day held at Belle Isle, January 26th and 27th, 
1929 under the auspices of the Department of 
Recreation and the Department of Parks and 
Boulevards brought out approximately 25,000 
spectators. This year’s meet surpassed any previ- 
ous one both in the number of spectators and 
participants. There were 268 entries and 255 con- 
testants took part in the various events. Thirty- 
two championship records were broken. The 
weather was ideal on both days and the ice was 
in perfect condition. There were dashes and re- 
lays for juvenile, junior and intermediate boys, 
and events for junior and senior girls and senior 
men. Obstacle races, and fancy skating were a 


part of the program. 


Winter Sports in Melrose 

During the early part of last winter the Park 
Commission of Melrose, Massachusetts, sent a 
letter to residents of the city stating that the Com- 
mission was about to start a campaign of winter 
sports activities under the leadership of the 
Superintendent of Parks and Playgrounds. The 
letter outlined the program of hockey leagues, 
general skating, coasting parties, snowshoe and 
ski parties, hikes and a three-day carnival. At 
the bottom of the announcement appeared the fol- 
lowing questionnaire which residents were asked 


to fill out and return to the office. 


A 


SE bss i NGG S shox kena Age... 


| am interested in the following events that I 
have checked and would like to have you keep me 
informed of the dates that you are to have events 


and the time and place of the meeting. 


Coasting parties 
For grown-ups. . 
Snow shoe parties...... Snow shoe hikes...... 


Ski parties. . er eT eee 


Many enthusiastic replies were received, of which 
the following is an example: 
“I'd like to join the parties, especially skat- 
ing parties for the fellows and young ladies 
of Melrose. | am a working girl.” 

At the end of the season, George W. Rogers, 
Superintendent of Parks and Playgrounds, sent 
out a letter to those who replied to the question- 
naire telling of the success of the project and 
asking suggestions for next winter’s program. 


More About Winter Sports 

The Hibbing, Minnesota, Recreation Council 
in a statement entitled “Rural Recreation Pro- 
gram Suggestions” for the school, 4-H Clubs, and 
farmers’ clubs, has issued some suggestions for 
winter sports, among them the following: 


Miscellaneous Winter Sports Events 


Winter Sports Day 

Decorated Sled Parade 

Stained Glass Window Contest 

Snow Modelling Contest 

Horseshoe Pitching on Ice 

6. Snow Shoe Races 

7. Mardi Gras or Costume Events on skating 


we Ne 


rinks 

8. Home Made Ice Boats using 3 skates for 
runners and rudder 

9. Ice Tennis 

10. Snow Battles 

11. Ice Relays 

12. Figure Skating 

13. Ice Hockey 

14. Ice Curling 


The Christmas Putz 


Throughout the Lehigh Valley in Pennsylvania 
there exists an interesting custom of German and 
Swiss origin known as the “Christmas Putz.” 
Entire miniature villages and scenes of various 
kinds are constructed by individual families and 
invitations are extended to the community 
through the press and other channels to call to 
see the exhibition. 

In one home in Allentown during the 1928 
Christmas holidays, a mountain scene was de- 
picted, showing water falling down the side of the 
mountain, farm scenes, a country club, railroad 
trains, a military camp and a military wedding. 
A sassafras tree wrapped in wadding to give the 
effect of snow was set up in connection with the 
putz. About 2,000 people visited the home to see 
the putz. Another home had a putz built on a 
platform 9 feet by 10 feet showing two large rail- 
roads and tunnel, a railroad bridge over the water 
and a village of the most modern type with streets 
plainly marked. In the corner of the putz stood 
a Christmas tree fitted with 219 red balls, each 
three inches in diameter. In a third home was 
displayed a modern suburban town complete to 
the last detail, even to an elevated railway and 
lighted street signs. 
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FAVORITES 


with children everywhere—big and lit- 
tle, boys and girls alike—are these de- 
lightful playground devices. Favorites, 
too, with all who are concerned with 
playground problems, because they are 
safe and trouble-free; and because their 
cost is so small, as compared to the num- 
ber of children they entertain. 
- 





GIANT LOUDEN WHIRL - AROUND 
provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children 
at one time, at a cost per child so low as to be 
almost negligible. 








~ LOUDEN SWING - BOB 


—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller chil- 
dren. They like its sweeping and rising and 
dipping motion. Room for a dozen children or 
more. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved play- 
ground devices, and carries interesting informa- 
tion concerning planning and arrangement of 
practical playgrounds. 
Louden Playground Equipment 
Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
118 Broadway Ottawa, Illinois 

















Summary of Recreation Congress 
(Continued on page 560) 


We didn’t quite finish. It would have been very 
remarkable if we could have finished it—could 
have known just exactly what education is. By 
it was not to be. You know you can’t doa thing 
like that quickly and the fact that we have left 
off feeling we haven't finished is a most healthy 
sign and a good outcome of the conference. 


Recreation Executives 
(Continued from page 568) 


Where Does Education Leave Off and 
Recreation Begin as Far as the Taxpayer Is 
Concerned?—In the opinion of Bernard Joy, 
Dubuque, lowa, the taxpayer thinks of education 
and recreation in terms of the men on the job— 
education in terms of the superintendent of 
schools, recreation in terms of the recreation ex- 
ecutive. He also thinks in terms of the institu- 
tions. Education is represented to him by the 
schoolhouse ; recreation, by the playground. The 
taxpayer's judgment cannot always be relied upon 
as he is uninformed and very likely to question 
whether there have been special results. It is 
therefore important that terms understandable to 
the taxpayer be used and that he be kept informed. 

The question was raised as to what particular 
activities are educational and what recreational. 
It was agreed that education must be supported 
by tax funds because of its urgent need. This is 
equally true of recreation. The difficulty lies in 
finding the line of demarcation. In Cleveland 
the evening school classes and the activities of 
the Community Center Division operate at the 
same time. The departments are entirely sepa- 
rate, but certain principles have been laid down 
dependent on the attitude and purpose of those 
coming to the centers. The groups whose mem- 
bers come to improve themselves are called 
“‘classes.”” Those whose sole object is to have a 
good time or to prepare themselves to have a 
good time are organized into clubs under the direc- 
tion of the Community Center Department. 

One of the seven fundamentals of education as 
outlined by the National Education Association, 
one executive pointed out, is to train young people 
in the right use of leisure. Since one of the 
planks in the recreation platform is “education 
for the right use of leisure” there can be no very 
great line of difference. When recreation work 
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RECREATION EXECUTIVES 


ers come to think of themselves as educators and 
stop thinking of people who teach school as the 
only educators, we will have gone a long way. 

Dr. |. H. McCurdy, of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, suggested that recreation workers think of 
education as the learning of new things and of 
recreation as a repetition of enjoyable things 
which have been learned. People go to recreation 
centers to do those things they have learned to do 
and like to do. The big job is to guide children 
to do with pleasure the things they ought to do, 
and to help them find the best things to do in 
their leisure time. 

Announcement was made of a report on “Stand- 
ards in Playground Apparatus” prepared by a 
committee of recreation executives after consid- 
erable study. It was voted by the meeting that 
the P. R. A. A. be requested to publish and dis- 
tribute copies of the report. 





DIRECTORS 


RECREATIONAL LEADERS TEACHERS 
Do you wish hel 


help in your production problems and 
A Monthly Magazine 


THE DRAMA 
Become a member of 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscribing $2.50 Service $5.00 








During the Louisville Congress, sev- 
eral hundred representatives learned to 
spin the AERO-DEVIL. 


The AERO-DEVIL is being taught at 


the National Recreation School. 


The AERO-DEVIL will be on more 


than 6000 playgrounds next season. 


Many playgrounds held tournaments 
with the AERO-DEVIL last season, 


with marked success. 
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Write for information. 
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“Jungliegym’’ Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


Licensed under Patents 
of October 23, 1923 
March 25, 1924 


Junglegym— 
The Climbing Structure 


The playground equipment without a fault. 
Consider—absolute safety a proven fact. 
During the past five years approximately 
15,000,000 child play hours have been en- 
joyed on Junglegyms without an accident. 


Real physical education—no passive posi- 
tions on Junglegym. Physically and men- 
tally he is “on the go,” building muscle, co- 
ordinating mind and body, developing cour- 
age, will power and self-reliance. 


Junglegym 
Junior 
Wood 


or 
Steel 





Junglegym’s little brother. The same prin- 
ciple and construction, but for the smaller 


children from 3 to 8. 
e 
— 


JE. Department 


Chicopee, Mass. 


E-23 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
NONE BETTER 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 














For NETS — NETS af every kind and description 
for every conceivable purpose for which nets are 
ever used. 

Specializing ! ( 7OL I P Ré ACTICE NETS, TENNIS 
NETS—# varieties. BASKET BALL GOAL 
NETS P ROT Et TH )N NE [S for Basket Ball Rooms, 
etc. BASE BALL CAGE NETS. SOCCER FOOTBALL 
NETS. LA CROSSE NETS. HOCKEY NETS. BAN- 

NER NETS. VOLLEY BALL NETS. 
Make your wants known. Prompt reply will follow 
W. A. AUGUR 
Augur’s Net and Twine Store 
35 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


BEEN SO FOR 30 YEARS 


AUGURS 


Preeminently Headquarters 


IT HAS 
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Official Pitching Shoes 
D' P te veh , rsesh €s fe rged irom high kant 


high 
steel, chip or 
the requit ta f the 


reax 
Diamond 


Nationa I Pit accessories in 
ing Ass t clude stakes, stake holders, 

rofe iteurs ficial courts, carrying 
womert I n, pretet uses, score pads and rule 
Diamonds . f their books 


HORSESHOE COMPANY 
Duluth, Minn. 


ALK 


Grand Avenue, 


DIAMOND ({( 


4610 
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Providing Leadership 
(Continued from page 579) 
must give guidance and leadership to boys and 
seek to make themselves 
the center of the situation, but rather they 
take the place that you do when you do your best 


girls. They no longer 


whole 


work, in encouraging others to accept responsibil- 
ity and in helping them to work out their prob- 


lems. 
Now, what can we hope from a situation like 
that? Boys and girls who are growing up in this 


modern school ought to furnish to those of you 
who are interested in the recreation program ex- 
actly the type, first of all of boys and girls, young 
men and young women, who want to go with the 
recreation program; and secondarily, a group of 
competent workers, people who are ready to vol- 
that their 
people who are ready to accept responsibility be- 


unteer because has been whole life, 


cause they are accustomed to accepting responsi- 
bility, 
with you in the development of the program. 


ready simply to step in and step forward 


is still something more in this mod- 
It is beginning to take 
education beyond the 


But there 
ern school system of ours. 
account of the need for 
period which is denominated as the compulsory 
school age. I know of nothing more significant 
in the world today than the development of our 
problems through continuation schools and adult 
education. I am one of those who believe that for 
a great number of people the most significant of 
all recreational activities will be found in intel- 
[ am not leaving out the neces- 
but I am 


lectual pursuits. 
sity for 
proposing that play and recreation are just as 
in the work that adults will 
in literature, 


jay, for physical play, 
pia} pny pia} 


much encompassed 
do in music, in dramatics, in science, 
in any field of endeavor which requires that they 


use their intelligence. Recreation, I say, is to be 


provided along those lines in the modern world. 


It is a very wonderful opportunity that we 
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Write for 
Booklet 1159 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
NEW YORK 


40 RECTOR STREET 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG UY S. PAT. OFF 


Calcium Chloride 


Flake 77°,—80% 
The Ideal Dust Layer and Surface Binder 






YOUR 1930 BUDGET 


should include 


this plan to 
PREVENT DUST ! 


Have your 1930 playground budget pro- 
vide for the vse of Solvay Calcium Chlo- 
ride as a dust layer. Solvay Calcium Chlo- 
ride keeps gravel, dirt and cinder surfaces 
perfectly dustless and at the same time 
saves money on upkeep. 
Solvay Calcium Chloride is a big help in 
keeping surfaces in excellent condition be- 
cause it is an ideal surface binder. Then 
too, it has the advantages of being clean 
and odorless, and it does not harm cloth- 
ing or any equipment with which it is 
likely to come in contact. 

special interest to playground officials 
is the fact that Solvay Calcium Chloride 
kills dangerous 
germs. By elimina- 
ting dust it also 1 
in preventing the 
spreading of germs. SOLVA 
Send today for book- = FLAKI 
let giving full infor- ’ 
mation regarding the 
advantages and econ- 
omies of this clean, 
odorless dust pre- 
ventive. 
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CALCIU 
CHLORIL 





have. These buildings of ours, these faculties, 
these facilities are always available and they are 
available, or ought to be, for at least sixteen hours 
in the day. I know of one community in which 
they have extended it even beyond that time. 

Now there are some places where this program 
will be carried on by virtue of the stimulation 
which you may give, for if you carry your pro- 
gram into the community, and if you find, as you 
must find in some communities, difficulty in arous- 
ing young men and young women and the older 
people of the community to participate in your 
program, you have a right, then, to propose that 
the school has not done its job. It is high time 
that somebody became critical of a school system 
that turns people away so they are unable to en- 
gage in a sound recreational program. 

| hope that I have given you a correct picture 
of the modern school, that you will see the possi- 
bility of cooperating with those who are engaged 
in public education to the end that five-sixths of 
the population who have gotten beyond the regu- 
lar school age may be engaged in an educational 
and recreational program more significant than 
that which we have hitherto had. For as I see it, 
in this world in which we are now living, we have 
made a great success; if you measure it in terms 
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of the wealth that we have amassed, we are most 
successful. If you ask how we have conquered 
the forces and utilized the resources of nature, 
we are successful. We have made a great suc- 
cess if you talk to us in terms of the power we 
exert, of the way in which we have made the 
earth tributary to our physical wants. I am in- 
clined to think that we have made a miserable 
mess out of the wealth that we possess, the life 
that we lead. 

I believe that in public education, and in the 
cooperation between the schools and those of you 
who are interested in this program, we will find 
in recreation the key to a new world in which we 
not only make a living, but even more important, 
make a life worth living. 








HOME-MADE PLAY APPARATUS 


The plans for playground apparatus which ap- 
pear in this new pamphlet have been prepared by 
C. B. Raitt who has had long experience in play- 
ground administration. The pieces of apparatus 
for which plans are presented include a sand box, 
three board see-saw, three swing set, horizontal 
ladder, horizontal bar, balance beam, volley ball 
post, basketball goal, jump standard, baseball back- 
stop. Copies may be secured from the P.R.A.A. at 
25 cents each. 
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Learn to bea 


LAN DSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 


INCREASE YOUR VALUE 
AND EARNING POWER 


At home—by mail you can learn the 
interesting paying art of planning prac- 
tical, economical and beautiful grounds. 
The Course that has Helped Many Play- 
ground and Park Directors and Recrea- 
tional Supervisors. 

Easy to learn—in spare time—at home. 
Be able to plan and carry out changes 
in landscaping parks and grounds—and 
you make your services even more 
valuable 

Write for Details—No Obligation 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
48 Plymouth Building es Moines, Ia. 








COSTUMES 


Masks and Accessories 


Everything Necessary 
for 


Plays, Pageants, Masques, etc. 


Prices to Recreation Associations 
Sale and Rental 


VAN HORN & SON 
Established 1852 
[heatrical Costumers 


12th & Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for complete catalog 


Special Low 

















Supplies and Projects for Home 
School and Camp Crafts 


Including Leatherwork, Beadwork, Basketry, Clay 

Modelling, Oil Painting, Linoleum B'ock Printing, 

Metalwork, Poster Card Painting, Wood Carv- 
ing, Ete. 





Primay i free Write us for catalogues 





NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


94 Lexington A ve. 











___ (HicacoNormatScHioot_— 


wat OF Physical Fducation + 


Be a director of Physical Education, playground supervisor, 
dancing teacher, or swimming instructor. Two-year di- 
ploma and three-year B.P.E. courses for high school gradu- 
ates. Free appointment bureau. Faculty of trained spe- 
cialists. Complete equipment. Fine dormitories. MID- 
YEAR TERM OPENS FEB. 3. Catalog. 


Frances Musselman, Principal, 5026 Greenwood Avenue 
Box 5129 Chicago, Illinois 











Games for Christmas Parties 
(Continued from page 585) 


things must not be too obvious at a casual glance, 
but rather should require some thought. After a 
few minutes have been given to the guests to ob- 
serve these objects, each is given a paper and 
pencil. The one having the greatest number cor- 
rect receives the prize. 


Laughing Hat 

Have the players stand in two lines facing each 
other. The leader has a hat in his hand and as- 
signs to one side the top of the hat and the under- 
side to the other. When he tosses the hat into the 
air, and it falls to the floor, if the top of the hat 
is up, the line having that side tries to make the 
others laugh; all those laughing go to the other 
side. Limit each side to a very short time. Players 
do not touch the other side or leave their lines 


during the play. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1929 

STATE OF New Yor«K ? 

CouNTY OF New York 5s 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the PLAYGROUND AND 
RECREATION, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y, 

Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Business Manager, Arthur Williams, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi 
vidual member, must be given.) 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y, 

Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, Moline, 
fll.: Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A 
Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh 
Frayne, New York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Charles 
A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash. ; 
liam Hale Harkness, New York, N. Y.; Charles Hayden, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Francis De L. Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New 
York, N. Y.; . Me K. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Charles D. 
Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Boston, Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. H. McCurdy, 
Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter A. May, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Ellen Scripps, La Jolla, 
Cal.; Mrs. Catherine B. Spaulding, Michigan City, Ind.; Harold H. Swift, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. S. Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., Washington, D. C.; J. ©. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Frederick M. 
Warburg, New York, N, Y.; C. 8. Weston, Scranton, Pa.; John G. Winant, 
Concord, N. H.; Mrs. William H. Woodin, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockhoiders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon t 
books of the company as trustecs, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 80 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown above is (this information 


is required from daily publications only.) 
H. S. BRAvcHER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1929. 
a CLARENCE B. WILSON. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 
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WHEN 
SNOW TIME IS 
SUMMER TIME | 


To youngsters, restless little votaries of action . . . bubbling 
over with energy, the playground furnishes a life of adver- 
ture, ever new, ever changing. Fanciful explorations keep the 
little minds active and develop the mentality. 








Everyday that is a play day is a glorious day for childhood. 
For the fortunate children having a well equipped playground 
even the dreary days of winter become as happy as the frol- 
icking days of summer. Plan an enlarged and improved play- 
eround . . . a playground that provides wholesome fun for 


every month in the year. 


In planning your playground you will find help and sugges- 
tion in the Medart Playground Equipment Catalog. A copy 
of this Catalog sent free on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3544 DeKalb Street, St. Louis ' 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel Cabinets and Junior 


Line for the Home Playground. 
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PAY TOTHE Playground end Recreation Association of America $100 ,000 100 | 


ORDER OF 








One Bundred Thousand - - ----------+--- --+-+---- 








A Christmas gift to the children of our country 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICES 


Manhattan Bronx 

60 Broadway Madison Ave. at 28th St. Third Ave. at 148th St. 

81 Fulton Street Fifth Ave. at 34th St. Southern Blvd. at 163rd St. 

Broadway at Park Place Seventh Ave. at 37th St. East Fordham Road 

West Broadway at 42nd St. at Park Ave. at Marion Avenue 
Chambers Street Park Ave. at 48th St. Brooklyn 

470 Broadway 49th St. at Seventh Ave. Court and Livingston Streets 

Broadway at Eighth St. 59th St at Park Ave. Flatbush Ave. at Linden Blvd. 


Fifth Ave. at 21st St. 125th St. at Seventh Ave. New Utrecht Ave. at 53rd St. 
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